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WALTER HUSTON plays a salty New England Devil in 4// That Money 
Can Buy, the movies’ cautiously named version of Stephen Vincent Benét’s 
story -play, The Devil and Daniel Webster. William Dieterle is the director. 
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FAILING PLAYS AND THE 
CRITICS — HOLLYWOOD UNDER 
FIRE — SCHOOL THEATRE PLAN 


Su time ago that wise and sym- 
pathetic critic, Richard Lockridge, 
wrote a brilliant ‘Note on Failure in the 
Theatre’. It answered a letter from a 
Constant Reader who was worried over 
the familiar fact that critics so often 
guessed wrong about a play’s chances of 
success. Mr. Lockridge and Constant 
Reader have probably forgotten the 
piece; but at this season of the year, 
when the toll of plays is heaviest and 
critics are most abused, it is well to 
bring to attention one salient paragraph 
in Mr. Lockridge’s defense of the critic. 
He makes it clear that a critic’s major 
job — as critic —is to establish stand- 
ards (for himself as well as for his audi- 
ence) by which to explain a preference 
for certain plays over others. It is not 
an effort ‘to predict whether a play 
will make money or lose it, whether it 
will run two weeks or two years. 
Any habitual theatregoer who puts his 
mind to it can make a fairly shrewd guess 
as toa play’s chances. . . . Ticket brok- 
ers trust to this ability bor their living; 
scouts for motion picture companies in- 


clude prophecy with their analysis. The- 





Frank Craven as a New pasate: rem 
in Village Green, which opened the New 
York theatre season and then soon left the 
scene (drawing by Eric Peters). 


WILLIAM SAROYAN is a believer 
in deeds as well as words. In the 
July issue of THEATRE ARTS he ex- 
pressed in no uncertain terms his 
enthusiasm for the tributary theatre 
— specifically for the Pasadena 


_ , Community Playhouse production 


of Across the Board on Tomorrow 
Morning. Now he proves that he 
meant it by releasing his new play, 
Fim Dandy, to the National Theatre 
Conference for simultaneous pro- 
duction in college, community and 
civic theatres all over the country 
previous to any Broadway showing. 
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THOSE who are reading Lincoln 
Kirstein’s travel diary in The Ameri- 
can Dancer of the South American 
tour of the American Ballet may 
learn what it takes, in addition to 
excellent dancing and a standout 
repertory, to put across a genuine 
gesture of goodwill. For instance: 
Since the original costumes and 
scenery for Serenade were no longer 
available, the Brazilian painter, Can- 
dido Portinari, was asked to do a 
new decor, and the costumes were 
made in Rio de Janeiro at the stu- 
dios of the Teatro Municipal. An 
important young Brazilian designer, 
Santa Rosa, was commissioned to 
reset Apollon Musagéte. Before the 
company left Sao Paulo, it had re- 
ceived the promise of a score from 
the Brazilian composer, Francisco 
Mingone, produced two months 
later in Santiago, Chile, as the ballet 
Fantasia Brasiliera. Knowing that 
Russian ballet still sets the pace in 
South America, George Balanchine 
created Ballet Imperial in the Petipa 
tradition to prove that these Ameri- 
cans were dancers; and then, to 
show they were still Americans, 
the company in Filling Station and 
Juke Box went to town on swing. 
All the while, two singing members 
of the group spent practically their 
whole spare time recording native 
Brazilian folk-songs and folk-dance 
tunes on to loaned for the 
purpose by the Library of Congress. 
e 


NEWS from London includes no 
less than two revivals of Russian 
plays, Squaring the Circle and The 
Cherry Orchard, which, as ‘London 
Calling’ phrases it, ‘may be regarded 
as returning the compliment for the 
recent Moscow production of Much 
Ado About Nothing’. The Cherry Or- 
chard was directed by Tyrone Guth- 
rie, with Athene Seyler as Mme. Ra- 
nevska. Forecast for the near future 
is John Gielgud’s long-planned and 
long-awaited revival of Macédeth. 
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atre owners, after a searching glance, can 
tell pretty accurately whether to start 
looking for new tenants. ... But... 
reviewers are not much interested in 
trying to do this. . . . A daily reviewer 
tries to do two things. He attempts to 
describe what happened during the play 
he is writing about, thus conveying in- 
formation to the reader. He tries to 
report upon his own response to these 
things, thus providing guidance to those 
among his readers who have found, by 
experiment, that they are apt to enjoy 
or be stimulated by the things which 
amuse or arouse him.’ At about this 
point, he indicates, his work as reviewer 
and as critic merge. But in neither capac- 
ity does he — or should he — qualify as 
a prophet of public taste. 


i 1s difficult to turn serious thought 
to the investigation of war propa- 
ganda now going on in Congress. An in- 
vestigation that is no investigation at all 
but merely an inquiry into the necessity 
for investigation, is a very ghostlike 
target to strike at. A committee so ob- 
viously ‘packed’, with rules of procedure 
that give the affair the aspect of a 
prosecution, does not deserve the respect 
of serious consideration. However, there 
is menace, too — even if this congres- 
sional comedy blows up in public ridi- 
cule — in the threat of censorship im- 
plicit in such an undertaking. And to 
the filmgoer, there is menace in the 
possibility that the motion picture indus- 
try, rather than risk further persecutions 
of this sort — with their resultant blare 
of unpleasant publicity — will retreat 
from its first tentative steps towards 























KATINA PAXINOU ELECTRA 


In June 1939, a company from the Theatre Royal of Athens, centre of a 
revived Greek stage, stormed London’s theatre world with a repertory of 
distinguished productions ranging from Sophocles to Ibsen. Its leading lady, 
Katina Paxinou, had made her debut some fifteen years earlier in La Femme 
Vue, had revived Ibsen in Athens after twenty-five years of neglect, and had 
brought Eugene O’Neill in translation (Desire under the Elms and Anna 
Christie) to the Greek repertory. Gifted with a voice of organ range, a fine 
sense of movement and the power to generate spiritual excitement, Madame 
Paxinou thrilled London as she had Athens in such roles as Mrs. Alving, 
Hamlet’s mother-queen and Sophocles’ Electra (above). Now that Greece is 
overwhelmed and its theatre choked off, Madame Paxinou has taken refuge 
here. She will be seen this fall in recital under the management of Morris Gest. 
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THE FOUR BRUISES IT HAPPENS ON ICE 


Just at the moment when the incredible skating divinities that range Nor- 
man Bel Geddes’ super-stage at the Center Theatre threaten to pall, a 
quartette of male comics zooms onto and spreads out over the wide expanse 
of ice, and under the quaint cognomen of ‘The Four Bruises’ proceeds to cut 
all sorts of inelegant, knockabout capers. Scrub women in the English music- 
hall manner for the sake of the act, they are ‘Glamour Girls’ at heart with 
an easily offended sense of dignity, which does not prevent them from clean- 
ing up the place and each other with commendable vigor and élan. Since 
they are on skates, their chief contribution to the pyrotechnics of the show 
is, of course, to run on them as if pursued by wolves. The Four Bruises, in 
short, are one of the reasons why /t Happens on Ice has lifted for good 
the theatre jinx that once hung over the Center stage. 
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films dealing with reality and seek 
refuge in a. bog of escapist and non- 
committal subjects. 


RITING in the Motion Picture Her- 
\ \ ald, Terry Ramsaye suggests that 
the curb on instalment buying may well 
mean a bigger box-office for the movies. 
Movie money, he argues wisely, is — for 
the great mass of people — coins left 
jingling in the pocket after budget re- 
quirements are filled; instalment pay- 
ments, week by week, are apt to be first 
call on the same funds. Theatre tickets, 
of course, are more expensive than mo- 
tion picture tickets but perhaps Mr. 
Ramsaye’s optimism might extend to 
the payment for cheap seats that have 
too long been left unoccupied. The most 
excellent and responsive audience that 
used to fill theatre balconies may come 
back to share the jingling coins. 


HE N. Y.C.School Theatre program, 

launched last spring to introduce 
New York youngsters to the theatre by 
making available certain of the best 
current offerings at very low rates, not 
only got off to a good autumn start with 
a performance of Life with Father (at 
fifteen cents a head), but has inspired 
a second, independent scheme. Now un- 
der discussion is a special repertory 
theatre, headed by Arthur Hopkins, to 
produce at least six classical plays a 
year. The performances would be given 
for high school children throughout the 
five boroughs at a twenty-five or thirty 
cent top; and the Board of Education 
would cooperate in suggesting repertory 
and routing pupils to the plays offered. 


ADVANCE notices of opera enter- 
prise indicate that the trend towards 
firmer theatre and an American per- 
sonnel, discussed by Irving Kolodin 
in last month’s THEATRE ARTS, is to 
continue into the new season. Not 
only has Bruno Walter’s contract at 
the Metropolitan been renewed but 
Sir Thomas Beecham has been en- 
gaged for a period of six weeks. 
This will provide an opportunity to 
restage and restudy Carmen and 
to add to the repertory Bach’s sec- 
ular cantata Phoebus and Pan and 
Handel’s Hercules, neither of which 
has been seen in this country. Mean- 
while the New Opera Company will 
have made its initial bow with Cos} 
Fan Tutte, followed by Tchaikow- 
sky’s Pigue Dame and Verdi’s Mac- 
beth. A revival of Porgy and Bess 
made by Cheryl Crawford for the 
Maplewood Theatre (New Jersey) 
may come to New York later in the 
season. And, to fill out the picture, 
the team of Rodgers-Hart are busy 
on a one-act opera for Lily Pons. 
® 


THE MORNING mail a while ago 
brought the following message on a 
form postcard, headed Prisoner- 
of-War-Camp: ‘Dear Sirs: As an 
actor — now a prisoner in Germany 
— I wonder if it would be possible 
for you to arrange for your T. 4. 
Monthly to be sent to me here? I am 
an avid subscriber in peacetime, 
and would appreciate it so much. 
. . « There are several of us here, 
and we manage to produce some 
fairly amusing shows. I’m just wad- 
ing thro’ Stanislavski for the 2nd 
time — hope I can apply it! Sin- 
cerely, R. D.’ THEATRE arts will be 
sent to Mr. D. whose note is par- 
ticularly interesting in light of an 
article further along in this issue, 
entitled ‘The Freest Theatre in the 
Reich’. Lest his captors might find 
that article too ‘interesting’ for 
comfort, the editors will not begin 
D.’s subscription until next month. 
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The Kingdom of War 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


_ two years of war the New York season opens with a clatter 

of trivia and one comic cartoon which promises to provide World 

The Wookey War II with a new version of that familiar and beloved character, 
Bruce Bairnsfather’s Old Bill. Bill saw the light of day in Bairns- 
father’s drawing during the 1914-’18 unpleasantness and was duly 
transferred to the theatre in The Better ’Ole. His prototype has re- 
appeared in the present ‘grave predicament’ as Mr. Wookey, cockney 
barge owner, chief critic and chief strength of the British Empire. 
Frederick Hazlitt Brennan, author of The Wookey, has been more 
than fortunate in having Edmund Gwenn bring to rounded and 
convincing life the synthetic creature of his imagination. The Wookey, 
as Mr. Brennan outlines him, is a symbol or perhaps a symptom 
rather than a slice of life, yet so convincing is its presentation that its 
derivation from imagination rather than from fact is forgotten. 
Robert Sinclair’s direction and Jo Mielziner’s effectively realistic sets 
materially enrich a script which is occasionally tawdry and in the last 
act both labored and thin. 

The chief charms of The Wookey, however, revolve around the 
character of that estimable gentleman himself. He is ‘rough and gruff 
and nasty and tough’, a typical four-square sea dog though he only 
sails a barge. But to his family he is God in person — the dispenser of 
justice, the provider of all good, the centre of the universe. Mr. 
Wookey has risen in the world. From a garbage collector he has be- 
come a dealer in scrap iron, a collector of junk, a traveler on the 
seas in search of cargo. As a thinker and a man of property — for he 
has a small house, a bit of garden, a wife, a daughter, a son — he has 
given thought to public affairs, observed the ominous course of 
events in Europe and, believing the government misguided in its 
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THE KINGDOM OF WAR 


foreign policy, has from time to time given it the benefit of his mature 
advice on major problems. The government, regrettably, took no 
notice. As a result— the war. Mr. Wookey, thoroughly disgusted, 
washes his hands of the whole business, will not cooperate with 
officious and flustered A. R. P. wardens, uses his Anderson shelter 
for purposes other than those for which it was intended and deter- 
minedly ignores the whole nonsensical mess in which Hitler and 
Chamberlain between them have involved the world. 

But a moment comes when Mr. Wookey is personally affected by 
these doings. He has denied his daughter’s plea to lend his barge for 
some mysterious action across the Channel; he has repeatedly ex- 
pressed his continuing disapproval of the way the war is run; but when 
his sister-in-law arrives, distraught and hysterical with news of the 
disaster in France, and begs him to go over and try to rescue her 
husband, he is galvanized into action. This is his own business — the 
Wookey clan is affected. Government or no government, Gen’s hus- 
band must be saved. ‘Where did you say I should find him?’ he asks 
the shivering, weeping woman who has herself barely escaped death 
in an open boat crossing the troubled waters. ‘Dunkirk,’ she answers. 
Dunkirk! 

From that moment on, the play turns from farce to tragedy. The 
curtain goes up on the last act to the accompaniment of the hideous 
noises of an air raid (actually recorded in London). The all-too- 
realistic sounds of screaming bombs, crashing buildings, roaring 
planes, anti-aircraft guns deafen the ear and stun the imagination. 
The Wookey’s amiable little house is revealed at last, a mass of 
rubble; the son caught under a beam, the mother killed — of such is 
the Kingdom of War. In the final scene, Mr. Wookey is found en- 
sconced in his cellar, the last redoubt of this Englishman’s castle, 
waging his life-long battle against the government but defying with 
equal stubbornness the bombs and guns of the enemy. He has a house 
full of nerve-wracked, determined people, fighting the dreadful battle 
of London with a courage and tenacity that stems from deep convic- 
tion. But it is time to get out. He sends his daughter, his young son, 
his sister-in-law away, formulating for each in turn his credo of affec- 
tion and faith. For himself he makes a truce with the powers that be, 
recognizing that Mr. Churchill and the army have a vision of the 
whole battlefield that even he in his great wisdom may lack — and so, 
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armed to the teeth with machine gun and ammunition (loot from a 
passing, private raid), he goes up the stairs, individualistic, defiant, 
outraged — to fight the oncoming planes single-handed. 

It is practically impossible to judge a play coldly that throws 
Dunkirk, an air raid, the Battle of Britain at your head in swift suc- 
cession. The dramatic impact of the words alone is terrific. When the 
materials involved are handled with theatrical skill, when laughter 
is interlarded with tears, when the characters drawn are comic and 
engaging, the results make for an exciting evening in the theatre, even 
though the handling of the subject may be superficial and basically 
sentimental. 

The Wookey has the great advantage of a highly expert, indeed 
lavish production and an excellent cast. Edmund Gwenn has the 
capacity for a kind of solid, self-contained humor that fits admirably 
into the outlines provided by the author. He can make Mr. Wookey 
deliver his great pronouncements, defy the government, order his 
women-folk about, discipline ‘the son’, with a rich inner conviction 
of his own worth that is as delightful as it is convincing. One of 
the best scenes in the play is the one in which he dictates a letter to 
Churchill pointing out, with much dignity and the ultimate in under- 
statement, the fact that he, Mr. Wookey, has been grossly wronged by 
a certain refueling company which has libeled his barge because he 
refused to pay a bill for coal and oil incurred when he helped bring 
soldiers back from Dunkirk, a bill which is the government’s affair, 
not his. His delivery of this passage, his timing and pauses as he pulls 
at his pipe and considers the next phrase, his haughty indifference to 
the rising clamor of an air raid, his compassionate gesture toward his 
daughter when he realizes that she is really terrified by the raid and 
can no longer listen to his dictation are admirably done. He succeeds 
in presenting an absurdity with weight and gusto without injuring its 
lightness or marring it with pomposity. 

Mr. Gwenn is assisted in the process of turning pewter into gold 
by the other members of the cast, notably by Norah Howard as Mrs. 
Wookey and Heather Angel as Primrose, the daughter. Miss Howard, 
for all the sagging and pallid outlines of her costume and make-up, 
has just the shining, meekly devoted quality the part requires. She is 
more in it and of it than Carol Goodner who plays her sister, a lady of 
somewhat casual morals whose career in that American importation, 
the strip-tease, is brought to an abrupt end by the law, war and 
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HEATHER ANGEL AND EDMUND GWENN IN THE WOOKEY 


Mr. Wookey, who has declared a state of independence from Mr. Churchill, 
the British Empire and World War II, talks things over — an Irish suitor, 
the family probity, the country’s ‘predicament’ — with his daughter, Prim- 
rose. Between them rests the radio, calm with reassuring news and lectures on 
gardening, just as unaware as Mr. Wookey that Dunkirk is about to descend 
upon the Wookey back yard. Both Heather Angel and Edmund Gwenn are 
English actors who have made their mark on stage and screen in their own 
country, in Hollywood and on Broadway. 














Eileen Darby — Graphic House 











HELEN HAYES IN CANDLE IN THE WIND 


Maxwell Anderson’s new prose play centres around the efforts of an Ameri- 
can actress to free her French writer-lover from a Nazi concentration camp 
in Paris. The part offers Helen Hayes her best role since ‘ Victoria’. She is 
seen here early in the play in a corner of a garden at Versailles (set by Jo 
Mielziner) with Philip White and Robert Harrison. Directed by Alfred 
Lunt, Candle in the Wind opens the Theatre Guild’s twenty-fourth subscrip- 
tion season. [t is produced in conjunction with the Playwrights’ Company. 
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marriage. Miss Goodner is personable, spirited, shrill. Her cockney 
speech sounds glib and authentic, but she stays outside her part, 
presenting it as a phenomenon separate from herself rather than as 
something in which for the time being she lives and moves. Miss 
Angel draws a sensitive and appealing picture of the serious-minded 
and war-conscious young thing with nerves strung taut by terror and 
by overwork. Her relation to her father is well established by Miss 
Angel’s acting rather than by the text, and she manages to express 
affectingly the sense of profound insecurity that her disagreement with 
him about the war gives her. Her relation to the burly Irishman 
(played by Horace McNally) who admires ‘The Wookey’ for his in- 
transigence and echoes his slurs on ‘the government’ is even more 
sketchily written and provides little opportunity for either of them 
to develop any solid effects. It is mainly for The Wookey himself, 
for his bold assertion of personal independence and political integrity; 
for the heartening sight of the unregimented, militant individualist; 
for the vision of human courage in its least romantic but most dis- 
arming form, that the play will be remembered. 


Two years of war have had very little effect on the New York 
theatre, but they have produced a few outstanding plays dealing 
directly with the subject. If the Spanish War plays, Key Largo and 
The Fifth Column, are included, the total for the two past seasons is 
five — with The Wookey, six. The attack in all these plays, except the 
last, has been profoundly serious. The authors have attempted in 
each case to show war with all the horror and stupidity that it presents 
to any rational mind, yet to distil from that horror and that stupidity 
some constructive meaning. Maxwell Anderson crystallized his belief 
in the last moments of Key Largo when his protagonist — who by 
running away and saving his skin in the Spanish War had, in a sense, 
lost his soul — wins through to a new perception of the meaning of 
life: 


It doesn’t come to us all. It comes to many 
in certain generations, comes to only a few 
in others; and it says, if you want to live 
you must die now... . 

A man must die 
for what he believes — if he’s unfortunate 
enough to have to face it in his time — 
and if he won’t then he’ll end up believing 
in nothing at all — and that’s death, too. 
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In The Fifth Column Ernest Hemingway’s hard-bitten journalist 
acts in the end on the same impulse. Tempted to leave Spain when all 
hope of winning the fight is over, he sticks it out, determined to die a 
futile and grubby death rather than turn his back on comrades who 
must remain to the end in a losing fight. The whole action of these 
two earlier war plays evolves around the hero’s struggle to remain 
steadfast when defeat, discouragement and above all the searing light 
of common sense show another way out. 

In the current war plays the forces are more closely engaged. The 
protagonists of There Shall Be No Night, which has recently reopened 
on the road, and Watch on the Rhine, still running in New York, have 
each locked horns with the adversary. There is no question here of 
evading the issue; there is only the inevitability of death which must 
somehow be accepted and justified. It is interesting to see how the two 
authors, both expert craftsmen of the theatre, present on the stage 
the material with which they are so deeply concerned. Mr. Sherwood 
sets before his audience immediately the type of man, the type of 
aspiration, of thinking and living that seem to him the most impor- 
tant product of civilization. Dr. Valkonen, a role which Alfred Lunt 
has made his own, is a scientist, an intellectual. He is engaged in 
important research; he has made radical discoveries for the benefit 
and amelioration of all mankind. His sympathies, his friendships, his 
vision are international; his private life is honorable. He is a kindly, 
gentle, humane man —a non-political animal, desiring only to be 
left in peace so that he may devote himself wholly to his complex and 
far-reaching inquiries and to the simple pleasures of his hearth and 
home. All this Mr. Sherwood conveys within five minutes of the rising 
of the curtain. At the same time he introduces the antagonist — the 
threat against all intellectual and spiritual growth which the present 
mad outbreak of violence and obscurantism has released. 

The struggle in the play is the struggle in Valkonen’s mind to 
understand the reason for and accept the necessity of undeserved 
suffering — the old tragic issue. The answer is forecast in Valkonen’s 
first speech, when he quotes Jung as saying, “There is no coming to 
consciousness without pain.’ Finally, after the battle has been lost, 
Valkonen’s son killed, his own death imminent, he formulates his 
belief that this suffering and death is a symbol — ‘a little symbol, to 
be sure, but a clear one —of man’s unconquerable aspiration to 


dignity and freedom and purity in the sight of God’. Throughout the 
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. PRODUCER AND AUTHOR 


It isa farcry from Ferenc Molnar’s The Play’s the Thing, Liliom, The Guards- 
man to his latest play, The King’s Maid, a deeply serious treatment of a 
religious subject. With Sam Jaffe and Teresa Wright in the leads and Oscar 
Serlin as producer, The King’s Maid is now in preparation for a New York 
showing. In the picture above, Mr. Molnar is seen with Oscar Serlin just as 
the latter is suggesting a large cut in the play. We leave it to the reader to 
fathom which of the two is the author, which the producer. 























Teresa Wright’s role as the servant girl in Molnar’s The King’s Maid, op- 
posite Sam Jaffe, follows closely on her success as Alexandra in the film ver- 
sion of The Little Foxes; and reports indicate that the talent disclosed in 
this performance amply justifies her swift rise to prominence. 
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play, which deals with the poignant moments of parting and grief 
as the happy family of the first scene is torn apart by one catastrophe 
after another, Mr. Sherwood has exercised a rigid self-control and 
reticence in the verbal expression of emotion. The situations are 
allowed to speak for themselves with a minimum of words. But in 
the matter of defining philosophic ideas, the author has permitted 
himself unusual leeway. By the device of a radio speech in the first 
scene, an impromptu lecture in the sixth and the reading of a letter 
in the last, he has given his spokesman, Valkonen, ample opportunity 
to round out his belief in the ultimate perfectibility of mankind. 

Lillian Hellman has also a fighting message to deliver, but she is 
content to give it by implication and by emotional impact rather than 
by argument. She takes for granted that it is sufficient to state, as 
indeed it is, that her hero, Kurt Mueller (so admirably interpreted by 
Paul Lukas) is an anti-fascist, for the justice of his cause and the 
heroism of his action to be thoroughly understood. ‘We are all anti- 
fascist,’ Kurt’s American hostess remarks. But Kurt’s wife is quick 
to point out the difference. ‘Kurt works at it,’ she exclaims, with a 
sort of anguished pride, for ‘working at it’ in and near Germany dur- 
ing the Hitler regime had meant persecution, torture, flight, misery, 
the constant threat of death and worse. 

Miss Hellman has concentrated her efforts on the character of Kurt, 
treating the structure of her play casually up to the moment when 
her hero gets into action. In her desire to make her audiences under- 
stand the full horror of a world which forces such sensitive and highly 
strung beings as Kurt into bitter action and even bloodshed, she 
presents him in the moments of his extreme agony, allowing no detail 
of his Gethsemane, no private anguish, no syllable of his parting with 
his wife and children to go unexpressed. Nor does she spare the au- 
dience the shock of actual violence. Miss Hellman has the courage to 
point out quite ruthlessly and logically that it is sometimes necessary 
to kill, even when that killing is the personal, individualistic kind 
called murder and not the abstract, mass type called war. Her gentle 
and kindly hero exclaims in agony, ‘I hate the violent — They are 
the sick of the world — and perhaps I am sick too!’ But when he has 
to kill, he kills — with repugnance, with deep-seated disgust, but 
without illusion. He does it for the ultimate good of mankind — just 
as King McCloud found himself ready to kill and be killed for his 


soul’s sake; just as Valkonen strips off his Red Cross bandeau and 
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takes up his pistol to fight for ‘man’s aspiration’. All of these play- 
wrights seem to say, as Kurt Mueller says to his children, that men 
will steal and lie and kill, yes, even kill for a good cause. ‘But don’t 
forget — it is bad — it is still bad.’ 


Though war dominates the news, the first play of the season was 
peaceful enough. Village Green by Carl Allensworth brought Frank 
Craven to town in an amiable comedy of New England village life 
that had about it many pleasant ingredients but not quite sufficient 
momentum to keep it going. Mr. Craven as a small-town judge with 
mild political aspirations was as benign and expert as ever. He beamed 
over his eyeglasses at the audience, rehearsed his speeches for its 
benefit, exuded folksy charm. The shadow of his role as the stage 
manager in Our Town hangs over Mr. Craven, not only because he 
created that particular choral interpreter between audience and 
stage, but also because it fitted his natural style so perfectly. He 
brought its flavor to Village Green as was natural, since Grovers 
Corners and Mr. Allensworth’s town are not far apart — geographi- 
cally. Except for that they have little in common, for Mr. Allensworth 
had in mind nothing more serious than a pleasant play, full of humor- 
ous reversals, hung loosely on the idea of a small town’s reaction to 
a young artist’s mural which runs counter to the local code of pro- 
priety by displaying a naked woman suckling her babe. 

The work of art which caused all the trouble was, of course, purely 
symbolic, and was defended as such by the Judge and his political 
supporters until the young artist inadvertently painted in the face of 
the Judge’s daughter and thereby precipitated a series of agitating 
events which included a visit from a Life photographer, a political 
campaign and attempted arson. Felix Jacoves’ direction of the play 
was slow and uninspired and did nothing to clarify a muddy last 
act. The casting, except for Craven and Perry Wilson, who did nicely 
with the vague role of the Judge’s daughter, and with the exception 
also of an amusing, if minute, bit of characterization by a young 
actor, Henry Jones, was equally uninspired. The play, however, had 
its distinct humors and charms and might well find further life outside 


the city limits. 


“Less of it!’ The phrase is Mr. Wookey’s, but the sentiment is 
that of the disgusted playgoer doomed to sit through four or five 
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inanities for every moderately entertaining or intelligent show that 
may come his way. As the autumn season opened, a familiar wonder 
and amaze overwhelmed the diligent first-nighter. Granted the high 
cost of production on Broadway, granted the obvious difficulty of 
finding twenty to thirty thousand dollars for so questionable an 
‘investment’ as a new play by an unknown writer, how do plays like 
The Distant City, The More the Merrier, Brother Cain (later called 
Blue Coal) and their like ever see the lights of an opening night? It is 
not surprising that they fold, some of them after two days, some after 
two weeks. It is only bewildering to contemplate the mysteries of 
their birth. The shortest-lived of the early fall collection, The Distant 
City, saw Gladys George, familiar as a gay and light-minded blonde, 
doddering about the stage in a gray wig and shabby clothes, to her 
own and everyone else’s acute embarrassment. This drama, as in- 
competent in its writing and direction as it was ill-advised in its 
casting, seemed at least to have some motive behind its theatrical 
ineptitude. Its author was evidently concerned with the religious 
message his play tried to convey. 

Brock Pemberton, in presenting Parker Fennelly’s Cuckoos on the 
Hearth, was in a light-minded mood. On the lookout for something to 
amuse, he forestalled any critical remarks by the blithe announcement 
that ‘any similarity to any person, character, play, situation or gag, 
living or dead, is intentional’, and then proceeded to list the alternate 
titles which indicated the play’s origin as a farcical grab-bag of recent 
successes. The idea is amusing and the play has its laughs, but the 
material is no more than sufficient for a fast-moving sketch or a 
turn in a revue. By the end of the labored retelling of the second act’s 
highly ludicrous and lurid events, the joke has worn thin. 

The More the Merrier also aimed only to provide a few laughs, but 
went about it with singular lack of good judgment, not to say taste. 
Written by Frank Gabrielson and Irvin Pincus and directed by Otto 
Preminger, its only claim to originality was to introduce a corpse 
on roller skates, a device which was presumably considered funny by 
authors and director but failed to save a script made up of farcical 
nonsense and hokum. The theatre could do with a good deal less of 
these ‘wearisome ineptitudes’ which Aristophanes boasted that he 
had driven from the stage more than two thousand years ago. 
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HARRY HORNER 


Sketches by the author a. 





U ALWAYS seems to me that pictures can have the same effect on 
our eyes that music has on our ears. Pictures can awaken in our 
hearts emotions similar to those intended by the dramatic word; and, 
if well-balanced and well-timed to each other, they should have a 
far-reaching effect upon the onlooker. 

In the movies this is not always the case, because the art director 
is considered a technician rather than a fine conductor of these visual 
melodies. 

Designing the set of a movie, in my mind, should be the least sig- 
nificant part of the task of a competent art director. But I noticed, 
while working in motion pictures this past summer, that most art 
directors cease working after their sets have been designed — just at 
the point when their most important work should begin. Their most 
important work should be that of designing a visual score to the film 
manuscript. Each camera set-up should be considered according to 
its dramatic value, and also according to its visual artistic compo- 
sition. But only great directors welcome this work of the artist, be- 
cause it is so closely connected with the direction of a picture. Once 
welcomed, the co-operation between an understanding director and a 
dramatically sensitive art director can be of great advantage to both, 
as well as to the ultimate result of the finished picture. 

The cameraman, too, must join to make this co-operation a tri- 
umvirate. He must understand the dramatic values and the emo- 
tional values that can be absorbed through the eyes, the story that 
the flow of visual patterns can tell. Unfortunately many cameramen 
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forget how important their part is in this council. They think their 
highest achievement is a well-lit face and a well-exposed shadow in 
the picture frame. 

This past summer I was fortunate in working with William Wyler 
and Gregg Toland on The Little Foxes. Mr. Wyler is one of the most 
understanding and intelligent directors in Hollywood, and Mr. Toland 
is a camera artist in whose hands the machine becomes a rich palette of 
wonderful and exciting emotions. 

One may ask what the designer can contribute to the collaboration 
of an excellent director and a competent cameraman. It is the de- 
signer who can make the eye an assistant in guiding the mind to 
obtain the fullest understanding of a motion picture. A quick flash 
of light can upset and stir us. A soft flow of visual line can relax us. 
What we see in drama is almost as important as what we hear. 

In The Little Foxes, for instance, Regina, the dominating woman 
in the Hubbard family, longs for the wealth and glamour of a large 
city. That is what she craves in life. She expresses this in a speech to 
her brothers. The speech is written. How can the designer help to 
accentuate what the director wants to express? Regina is made to walk 
to the heavy brocaded curtains at the window. The light of the lamp 
throws a soft glow on her and the background of curtains. It is a 
dramatic pose; the curtains in the artificial light reflect, as it were, one 
of her deepest desires — the theatrical glamour of a Chicago opening 
for which she dreams. The symbolism of the light and the curtains 
guides our mind for one moment to see things the way Regina wants 
to see them. 

In another scene Regina tells her brothers sharply and clearly of 
her position in their business. As she tells them, we see her standing 
against the mirror of a Victorian bric-a- 
brac cabinet. We see her hard face in 
close-up with shiny, grotesque figures 
in the background. 

These are examples of scenes com- 
posed in sketches before the shooting 
takes place. They help the director, 
even if he eliminates them; if they are 
chosen, they aid the cameraman, guid- 
ing him as to angle and composition. 
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Is it not just as important to spend time in the composition of each 
camera set-up as it is to expose each set-up correctly? How painful 
it is for the artistic eye to observe two heroes talking to each other 
— they are well-lit; they are well made up; they are well focussed; 
but the bookcase in the background sticks right out of the forehead 
of the one hero, and a white picture-frame shines up so strongly that 
one has to use all his concentration to follow the other actor, rather 
than watch the frame. ‘Who but a critical artist will notice that?’, 
one is asked by the unknowing. Artists notice it with their eyes; but 
the rest of the public feels it subconsciously, is distracted even 
though it does not know why. It is to avoid this that the art director 
sketches each set-up individually —each important moment of 
acting — before the picture is taken. 

A visual impression can also be used as a guiding motif, just as 
certain composers use repetitive motifs and themes. Unobtrusively the 
same emotional reaction can be suggested by attaching to it the same 
visual element every time a certain person is seen in a certain situation, 
In this way dramatic climaxes can be built by a succession of indica- 
tive details. 

For instance, Oscar Hubbard is annoyed every time his wife 
speaks, and shows it in a particular and characteristic way. At the 
dinner table she talks. We see her seated at the table. Her figure is 
placed so that in the foreground we can see the hand of Oscar Hub- 
bard nervously drumming on the table. This is a short visual way of 
expressing his attitude toward her. Later we see him scolding his wife 
over a dinner table that has lost its sparkle, since the others have 
left it. The wine glasses are nearly empty and the used napkins have 
been thrown carelessly over the plates. As the husband scolds his 
wife and she breaks down in tears, he drums nervously with his fingers 
and then leaves her alone. (By showing the wife with the deserted 
table, plates and napkins, an association 
is set up in our minds without our know- 
ing it, and we think of the wife as de- 
serted, too.) Once more we show in 
close-up Oscar drumming with his fingers 
in the foreground while his wife plays 
the piano. This establishes his attitude = 
for the climactic effect of their relation- 
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ship and one of the dramatic high points of the picture. When Oscar’s 
wife, Birdy, tells her niece of the plot to have her marry their unlike- 
able son, Oscar, unheard, enters the room and listens. We don’t see 
him; but beyond the curve of the curtain, we see a hand strumming 
nervously. Birdy feels her husband’s presence and looks up. The 





camera looks up with her; and we see her husband standing, listening 
and furiously drumming his fingers. We fear with Birdy the outcome 
of his eavesdropping. Thus, the scene is brought to a climax visually 
as well as dramatically. 

Silent scenes as well as scenes with dialogue can be aided by the 
art director’s sketches. Birdy and her niece play duets on the piano in 
order to impress a visitor. This scene is broken up into various camera 
set-ups. There is a close-up of the two at the piano, the light and music 
rack half masking their faces in order to make the picture visually 
more interesting. The camera moves over their heads, and we see 
the rest of the party listening — the politely interested guest, the 
bored Hubbards. Then we go in close-up to each member of the group, 
revealing their individual reactions. From a low angle we see Oscar 
leaning against the fireplace, strumming his fingers. He is taken from 
this low angle to show how he looks to his son who sits next to him, 
and even more, to emphasize a foreshortened, massive effect of his 
figure, his face and his cigar. Next we see a close-up of Oscar’s son 
catching flies, as he sits, bored by the music; in the same way the 
others are caught, grouped around Regina who is well draped to im- 
press her guest (see drawings, p. 799). 

It often helps the director to visualize the minor parts and extras 
if the designer draws sketches of these characters. Even a sequence 
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which lasts only a moment in the final print may have many drawings 
to illustrate it. The sketches of the beggar, the man with a cart, 
and so forth, which are scattered throughout this article, represent 
extras in the short opening scene of The Little Foxes. These sketches 
are also used by the casting director. All of them, of course, are dis- 
cussed with the director who can dismiss and choose, who can see 
exactly what the result of his picture will be and can select what he 
likes, just as a composer chooses the right notes for his melody. 

The eye is an important factor in steering the brain on its proper 
way; and it becomes a fascinating task for the art director to stand 
guard over the channels which ultimately lead to the heart — the 
final resonator of genuine enjoyment. 


At the Fall of the Martyr 
EARL MOHN 


It is appropriate, now, that over the avenues 
Arced with light, angels are arranged, 


That the mourners chant by the dank river 
Music of multiple midnights sure of sorrow: 


The beaters of drums let fall their hands, 
And the gunmen gloat at the bird brought down. 


This bird had a mind whose meditations gave 
To his throat its sombre hymns of prophecy. 


He sang his song and the men about him heard 
And were afraid to hear. He sang a song too clear. 


Yet who was he to think his tone was true? 


And why, except to taunt them, did he fly 


So near the zenith? The men beneath him 
Made their aim. A fickle feathered thing 


To tell them how to sing? Impertinent bird! 
How fast his feathers fade, how cold his wing. 
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Before an art director has been long at work on a film, his notebook fills up 
with sketches like these whose purpose is to help the director and the camera- 
man break down in visual terms the action to be screened. One of the mo- 
ments in The Little Foxes significant for its underlying irony is that drawn 
in above (upper left) when the Hubbard family and Mr. Marshall, their 
guest, are gathered in postprandial torpor to listen while Addie and Alex- 
andra play together on the piano. The remaining sketches are close-ups from 
this same scene: Benjamin Hubbard (upper right) flicks a fly from his trouser 
leg; Oscar (lower left) impatiently hangs his bulk from the mantelpiece; Leo 
and Regina (lower right) sink into bored indifference, the guest alone show- 
ing some signs of appreciative and understanding attention. 














Fred Fehl 








A SPRING TALE JOOSS BALLET 


The dance season had its most auspicious opening in years when the Jooss 
Ballet raised the curtain late in September on what should be an extended 
New York stay. Cut off from its home in Dartington, England, and from its 
own funds and subsidies, reorganized as a cooperative institution with a 
thoroughly international personnel, fresh from a tour that took it the length 
and breadth of South America, the company signified in concrete terms the 
quest for a free theatre in a free earth. Familiar works comprised the first 
program: The Seven Heroes, The Big City, A Ball in Old Vienna and The 
Green Table in its 175§th performance. Two works new to New York audi- 
ences were added shortly: Chronica and 4 Spring Tale, the latter bringing 
Hans Zullig as the Prince, Elsa Kahl as the Queen and Ulla Soederbaum as 
the Princess (above). The second week of the run saw the premiére of Drums 
Sound in Hackensack, composed for the company by Agnes de Mille. 











A Free Theatre for a Free People 


As a focus for attention this season (and as a contrast to last year’s 

focus on retrospect over twenty-five years in the American theatre), 
THEATRE ARTS is offering a series of articles on ‘A Free Theatre 
for a Free People’, all of them by distinguished men and women 
of other lands — mostly, but not altogether, lands in which neither 
the theatre nor the people are free today. THEATRE ARTS bought the 
Jirst of the series, on the freest theatre in the Reich, over a year ago, 
with an unusual provision. We could keep it unpublished as long 
as it seemed possible that publication might suggest some new 
cruelty to the Nazis, some further deprivation of rights among 
prisoners in concentration camps. Also, permission was given to 
omit or change names where it seemed advisable. Today no further 
cruelties than those already inflicted seem possible. 

The second article, below, comes from a woman who is free in 
person and in spirit. Dona Isabel de Palencia, now living safely 
with her family in Mexico, is the daughter-in-law of one of Spain’s 
most famous actresses, Maria Tubau. But a well-earned fame has 
come to Senora de Palencia in her own right, for her services to 
Spain as Ambassador to Sweden, and as author of | Must Have 
Liberty and other books, including a novel to be published 
shortly. — Editors’ Note. 


‘The Freest Theatre in the Reich’ 


In the German Concentration Camps 


CURT DANIEL 


= are so many contradictions in the organization of the Third 
Reich that it is only surprising at first thought to learn that 
theatres, both permitted and illicit, exist in the great German Con- 
centration Camps. The nature and extent of this theatre varies in 
direct relation to the conditions prevailing in a particular camp. Thus 
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in Dachau, with its prison population of almost 10,000, where order- 
liness is the quintessence and Griindlichkeit is king, any licensed 
theatricals are out of the question. Here the discipline is so Spartan 
that it would reduce a military camp to kindergarten proportions. On 
the other hand, the larger camp of Buchenwald, with 25,000 prisoners, 
is quite different, or was, at least, during the writer’s period of ‘pro- 
tective custody’ when it contained both licensed and illicit theatrical 
activity. 

The difference in the main was due to two factors. First, Dachau 
was in the nature of a show camp, often visited by distinguished 
foreigners. It was not intended by the Nazi ‘humanitarians’ that 
these guests should leave with the impression that the ‘dangerous’ 
prisoners were being pampered with entertainment. Second, the 
atmosphere of the Concentration Camps always reflected the per- 
sonality of the S.S. officer in command. Dachau always had a dis- 
ciplinarian who would make the generally conceived version of a 
Prussian officer look like a weak sister. Buchenwald was the reverse. 
There was plenty of discipline but it flew around in loose, uncoordi- 
nated pieces. There was a succession of drunken and eccentric S.S. 
camp commanders. In the writer’s time anything could and did hap- 
pen. Thus an illicit theatre thrived continuously, and, for a short 
time, at the order of a drunken camp commander, the prisoners were 
obliged to produce a show which ran from two to four performances a 
day. About this, more later. 

Performances in Dachau were, in the nature of things, extremely 
undercover, being carried out by the prisoners at great personal risk. 
There were no specific camp orders forbidding this form of entertain- 
ment but its discovery would have so infuriated the S.S. camp guards 
that torture and death would have followed automatically. 

The only day in the week when there could be anything in the way 
of entertainment was Sunday. On this day there was none of the hard 
work characteristic of week days, although the morning was spent in 
cleaning up the camp huts and in roll call. In the afternoon and 
evening the prisoners were left to themselves. On alternate Sundays 
the prisoners were permitted to write brief letters home or to read the 
newspapers (in Dachau, unlike the other camps, it was permitted to 
read any newspaper printed in Germany). As far as the S.S. guards 
were concerned, the dead hour for the camp was around 4 p.m. Under 
ordinary circumstances there would be no S.S. men nearer than the 
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watch-towers surrounding the camp. The prisoners took this oppor- 
tunity to create their own organized entertainment. 

In Dachau there were two main types of entertainment, singing 
and dramatic. These again were divided according to whether the 
performers were political or non-political prisoners (in addition to the 
political prisoners, there were five other categories). In the huts 
mainly occupied by politicals the chief divertissement was the singing 
of Volkslieder and the songs common to the international revolution- 
ary movement. In addition many new songs were composed, generally 
around the themes of the camp and liberty. The S.S. men (who were 
invariably short of cash and who would take a bribe as easily as they 
would shoot a man down) permitted the prisoners to have a violin, 
guitar, accordion and harmonica. Another form of entertainment 
favored by the politicals was the small satirical cabaret so common in 
pre-Hitler Europe. This was characterized by the recital of poems 
criticizing the regime and making fun of the camp personnel, humor- 
ous political monologues lashing the Nazis, and anti-fascist patter 
for one, two or three actors. 

There was a big change in the camp entertainment, both political 
and non-political, on the arrival in May 1938 at Dachau of some 
thousands of Viennese, first victims of the Anschluss. Especially was 
there an increase in the number and quality of cabaret entertain- 
ments. There was quite an influx of talented and well-known actors of 
cabaret, stage and screen. One of the best known was Paul Morgan, 
famous throughout Central Europe as actor and playwright, whose 
musical comedy Axel vor der Himmels Tor rocketed the Scandinavian 
Sarah Leander into prominence. The reason given by the Gestapo for 
Morgan’s arrest was that a letter from Stresemann was found among 
his possessions, a simple letter of thanks for a charity performance 
given years before. Morgan was later transferred to Buchenwald 
where he died from inflammation of the lungs contracted during one 
of the coldest winters in Europe. 

The non-political entertainment at Dachau was performed mostly 
by the professional actors among the prisoners. With the exception of 
some of the cabaret acts the material was ‘foreign’ to the camp. It was 
the Vienna or Berlin stage, transferred in miniature to the ill-lit huts 
of Dachau. Among the writer’s fellow prisoners were many well- 
known in the world of the European theatre, actors, singers, com- 
posers and artists — the drawing cards of Vienna’s leading cabarets. 
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The performances generally took place inside a hut, with some 
hundreds of prisoners grouped in a circle around the artists. Sentries 
were posted at the ends of the huts to make certain that there were 
no S.S. men in the locality. At times there might be three shows run- 
ning simultaneously in three huts. The ‘Stars’ ran from one hut to 
another for their turns. 

Sometimes the excellence of a performance brought forth a spon- 
taneous burst of applause. If the S.S. men on the watch-towers came 
down to investigate, the scene would be reminiscent of a raid on a 
Brooklyn speakeasy during Prohibition days, with prisoners jumping 
out of doors and windows in every direction. 

One of the best songs composed in the camp, the Dachau song, 
was specially composed for the illicit theatre. The circumstances 
relating to its creation are grim but interesting. During 1937, the 
London News Chronicle and the Manchester Guardian published some 
exposures of conditions in the Nazi Concentration Camps. As a 
Gestapo reprisal, action was taken against all Jewish prisoners in 
Dachau Camp. For two months they were locked in their darkened 
huts in complete isolation from the rest of the camp. The political 
prisoners among them took the initiative to organize some form of 
entertainment that would keep up the spirit and morale of the other 
prisoners. During those terrible sixty days the Dachau Song was born. 
The words were so bitter and yet at the same time expressed such 
hope for the future that the S.S. guards made it a verdoten song. 
This, however, did not prevent the prisoners from singing it. 

In Buchenwald the whole atmosphere was different. Everything 
was as disordered as the mind of the drunken S.S. camp commander. 
Whims came from his befuddled head like demons from a Bosch 
“Last Judgment’. One day it would be extra rations and the next, 
a lashing for every fifth man. And so it came about that at Si/vester 
(New Year) he commanded a week of humor from the prisoners. 

A prisoner was found who had been Compére in a large Berlin 
Music Hall. He was made responsible for finding talent among the 
prisoners and producing it on a given date. After making a survey of 
the camp talent (of which there was plenty both professional and 
amateur) he selected about fifteen turns. Other prisoners were made 
responsible for constructing a theatre. The partitions of a long hut 
were pulled down and a stage with proscenium constructed along the 
middle of one of the hut’s long sides. Overhead lights were set up and 
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a few crudely painted pieces of scenery representing a sylvan glade 
(sic) were built. | 

At the performance, which ran for a week before, through and 
after Silvester, the audience, generally amounting to 500, were grouped 
in a flat crescent, some sitting and the majority standing. While the 
performances were extremely good in the vaudeville class, the atmos- 
phere was always strained by the presence of a number of S.S. men. 
The succession of jugglers, acrobats, dancers, conjurers, monologists, 
songsters and instrumentalists was held together by the extremely 
daring Compére. With all the Schmalz of the experienced cabareteer 
he introduced the show as follows: 

‘My friends, you are lucky to be here this afternoon. Here, in 
Buchenwald, we have the best art and the best artists in the whole 
of Germany. Here you can actually laugh out loud at our jokes. Here 
is the freest theatre in the Reich. In the theatres outside, the actors 
and the audience are frightened because they fear that they may end 
up in a Concentration Camp. That’s something we don’t have to 
worry about.’ 

His comments and continuity patter, in the presence of heavily 
armed S.S. men, who valued human life at less than a cigarette, kept 
the prisoner-audience breathless. This is a typical example: 

“You know, times don’t really change. I remember that when we 
had the Kaiser, we always had swine pushing us around. Later when 
we had the Republic, was it any different? No, we still had swine 
pushing us around. And what of today?’ He waited for an answer. 
The air was electric as the prisoners watched the S.S. men out of the 
corners of their eyes. No answer. He answered the question himself. 
“Why, today is Monday.’ 

No one really enjoyed the official Buchenwald theatre. The pres- 
ence of so many S.S. men threw a damper over everything. But it 
gave the prisoners an idea and from that time until the writer left 
the camp there was a flourishing underground theatre, both political 
and non-political. The non-political shows were after the style of 
those held in Dachau — small cabarets with the performances mostly 
by professional actors. 

The political cabarets were the most interesting for, although the 
performers were generally non-professional, their acts were original. 
There were several groups of about five men each, who made the 
rounds of the political huts between 6 p.m. and ‘lights out’ on week- 
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days. The audience was invariably of a high intellectual level, con- 
sisting of former members of the Reichstag, leaders of the pre-Third 
Reich political parties, writers, artists, publicists, etc. 

In the five-man cabaret in which the writer played, the perform- 
ance was in the manner of the Viennese K/einkunstbiihne, the audience 
being grouped in a small circle round the performers. Jura Soyfer, 
the young Austrian poet and dramatist whose tragedy it was to die 
of typhoid fever in the camp the day after word came of his release, 
wrote the greater part of the show. The actual creation of the show 
was an intellectual feat. For obvious reasons nothing could be written 
down, so that the script — lasting one hour — had to be transmitted 
to the actors by word of mouth. The program of this small group 
was repeated on many occasions in the various huts inhabited by the 
political prisoners. The players took the precaution of tearing off the 
identification numbers sewn on the right thigh of each prisoner’s 
pants, in case some S.S. stool pigeon should want to make trouble. 

The details of the program were simple. The first item was always 
the singing of the Buchenwald Song by the group. This is an excellent 
song of the Volklied type, in no way inferior to the better known and 
already recorded Moorsoldaten. Next came a humorous monologue of 
an imaginary conversation between the drunken camp leader and the 
equally drunken leader of the German Labor Front, Dr. Robert Ley. 
This was performed by a famous Central European comedian whose 
name cannot be mentioned because he is unfortunately still in a Con- 
centration Camp, though no longer in Buchenwald. This would be 
followed by more political songs. The most important item would be 
a short play for three players, lasting for some twenty minutes, a mix- 
ture of comedy and satire attacking the administration of the camp 
and the blood-soaked system which maintained it. 

The whole underlying idea of the theatrical activity of the Con- 
centration Camps was obviously temporary release from the terrible 
reality of that life. In the case of the political prisoners, whose influ- 
ence was great, there was the added factor of maintaining morale. 
The healthiest release was in the form of satire, making fun of certain 
parts of camp life. The amazing abundance of humor, however, 
must not be misunderstood. There was, and is, nothing funny about 
life when death can sneak up in a score of painful ways which seem 
to have no connection with the laws which govern the outside world. 
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When at some future but unknowable date not too far distant the 
ghastly system of Hitler and his several hundred thousand hangmen 
has been destroyed by the German people, the great art of the Con- 
centration Camps will come out into full daylight and be recorded as 
one of man’s great achievements in adversity. 





‘War Mourners’, by Kathe Kollwitz 





A Repertory for a Free ‘Theatre 
ISABEL DE PALENCIA 


# word ‘free’, employed in any connection today, is enough to 
set us all a-singing; but applied specifically to the Fine Arts, it 
seems to acquire a deeper significance. It is a sign of the times — a 
bad one — that this should be so. Why should we have to insist so 
much on the need of freedom? Why, above all, in relation to art, since 
art and freedom go naturally together? since they are, in fact, in- 
separable? Art cannot thrive, or even live, without the hope of free- 
dom. Totalitarian countries are sufficient proof, were any needed, 
that the lack of liberty stifles those who might wish to follow the urge 
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of their creative power even when surrounded by a throttling control. 
And of all the human efforts to express beauty and emotion none 
requires such total and untrammeled freedom as the art of the theatre. 

Would anyone in a country under Axis domination dare to show, 
‘as in a mirror’, the life and happenings of our time? Would anyone 
in such countries, by the use of burlesque or through the medium 
of symbolical allusions, dare to say what he thinks of the regime in 
Germany, Italy, Spain or any other country where liberty has been 
suppressed ? 

In those happier zones where we are fortunate enough to live, let 
us indeed have a Free Theatre for a Free People, and for it a repertory 
from which to draw an ever-renewed inspiration. So far so good. The 
repertory is within our reach. But will it be as easy to find the ‘Free 
People’? Will not prudishness and caste prejudices and social pride do 
their best to impose restrictions on a free art of the theatre as they 
have so often done? Will not that other more powerful enemy, ‘the 
commercial mind’, try again to drown all experiments in this field? 
To be in a place where one can be free does not always mean that one 
is free. So many fine beginnings, so many generous efforts to save the 
theatre from destruction have been spoiled that one is afraid of seeing 
disappointment again take the place of hope. 

This does not mean that one should be discouraged, but that one 
should prepare to meet the onslaught of the real theatre’s natural 
enemies. On the day when it was discovered that use could be made 
of the theatre to promote or to prevent the diffusion of ideas, one 
of the bitterest foes of the theatre was born. Implacably reactionary 
forces have attempted to gag the theatre or have used it to further 
their own interests. Regardless of its essential purpose and of its high 
value, they have made of it a plaything or a political asset. No art can 
be thus controlled or limited. 

A free people anxious to have and enjoy a really free theatre must 
prevent it from being either a restricted channel of thought or a tool 
for money-makers. They must take care that it does not become just 
one more means of pandering to people’s ignorance and see that it 
fulfils its mission of promoting culture and free thought and beauty 
and joy. Why not joy? Far be it from anyone to think that the theatre 
should become a stiff, highbrow, pretentious, boring school of conduct. 

Satire is one of the choicest talents with which men can be en- 
dowed and it were wrong to exclude its rich and juicy fruits from the 
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theatre. Fun is often a wholesome medicine and a good cure for hu- 
man frailties, for though it is true that some of'us are saved through 
tears, others — perhaps the best of all — are rescued from their ills 
through laughter. In a free theatre’s repertory let the lists be opened 
to satire and to farce — to Falstaffs and Tartuffes and as many Merry 
Wives as may come to life in the clever brains of life’s caricaturists. 
They will chase away grim thoughts and enable us to look whole- 
somely on ourselves and our friends. 

Then should the repertory of a Free Theatre exclude sorrow for fear 
that it may sadden instead of lightening our lives? Should our list be 
closed to those expressions of art that show up the misery and the 
torture some human souls have to undergo? Must a Free Theatre 
exclude pain lest the knowledge of some men’s sorrow make the 
burdens of others seem heavier? No, indeed. It is a common thing 
nowadays to see people shying from anything in art that can make 
them feel deeply. Such a state of mind comes precisely from the lack 
of free theatres. Pandering to our fears makes us soft, and the flower 
of beauty cannot thrive in stunted intellects and hearts. We must free 
ourselves from that ‘fear of feeling’ that has ruled the world to such 
an extent that it has made us sometimes close our ears and allowed the 
enemy to spring upon us unawares. We must open the doors of the free 
theatre wide and let the stormy winds of tragedy sweep through the 
fortress in which the world has lived in fear and trembling, dominated 
by terror and unable to feel, to see the beauty of sorrow and its worth 
as a source of compassion. 

And what about comedy? — /a haute comédie, as the French were 
wont to call those plays in which the plot lies hidden beneath witty 
sallies, fine as rapier thrusts and as stimulating to the mind as some 
rare old wine. By all means add high comedy to the lists. What would 
the nineteenth century have been without the redeeming grace of 
Oscar Wilde, Porto-Riche and the others who liked to dress their 
fancy in bright silks and laces, yet who always managed to keep the 
core of feeling alive in their own exquisite way? 

Are we, then, going to allow everything to appear on our lists? 
Yes, everything so long as it is good; so long as it is art and not an 
imitation; so long as it does not weaken us but makes us strong enough 
to prevent falsehood from overcoming truth, prejudice from en- 
gendering fear, propaganda from breeding hatred, through the diffu- 


sion of false doctrines or ideas intended to mislead. Above all, so that 
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the desire to make money does not supplant the desire to impart 
knowledge, spread love and harmony, and create beauty. The lights 
can safely go up on everything really and literally sincere, from the 
most primitive and humblest expression of folk art, in music, song or 
dance, to the most modern surrealism. 

Any director of such a great and universal theatre movement can 
choose the repertory he thinks will best reach his own audience. But 
there are certain things we all need hungrily in our theatre — the 
tragic magnificence of the Greek drama, the innocent charm of such 
oldtime pieces as the Spanish ‘Autos Sacramentales’, the sparkling 
wit of the Italian Renaissance writers; and — even more — the entire 
gamut of feeling that humanity’s errors have inspired in the hearts of 
some of the whole world’s modern playwrights. 

We might include in an early program plays like Aristophanes’ 
The Clouds, and Lope de Vega’s Fuente Ovejuna, most modern of 
dramas though written in the seventeenth century and most appro- 
priate to our times, for it shows the people through collective action 
holding their own against tyranny and oppression. Schiller and his 
Robbers would be most fitting, and let the Lord of Berchtesgaden 
complain; the author is well out of his clutches. Sardou’s Thermidor 
might be a lesson for the France of today. Ibsen’s 4n Enemy of the 
People and D’Annunzio’s Figlia di Forio would remind us of what 
intolerance and ignorance can lead us to. Bernard Shaw and Steinbeck, 
Eugene O’Neill and Schnitzler (with his amusing 4nato/) can keep the 
balance of our minds among them. Garcia Lorca, the Spaniard whose 
candid soul drank so freely from the people’s source until his life was 
cut short by Franco’s bullets, can offer us the entrancing beauty of 
undiluted art. 

A Free Repertory for a Free Theatre must be planned without fear 
and adhered to faithfully. Whatever people may say at first, the 
discontented will be drawn in at long last if we keep out the enemies. 
Beware of competing with commerce. It may be difficult but it is not 
impossible, since many people are tired of having art controlled — 
tired of paintings made popular by salesmen and not by talent, tired 
of a press that depends on publicity and not on good writing, tired of a 
theatre that is a slave to the box-office. 

When the lights go up and the curtain rises on a Free Theatre made 
to endure, it will be the sign that there is a Free People. 
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Etruscan Dancing F igures 


EMELINE HILL 


By way of showing that THEATRE ARTS is not too habit-bound, we 
are breaking a long tradition to reprint herewith an article that 
appeared in another magazine. We can do it, thanks to the courtesy 
of The American Magazine of Art and of the author of the article. 
If anyone asked for our reason, we should feel obliged to say that 
we were frankly envious of this information and of these illustra- 
tions. We felt that they were needed to complete THEATRE ARTS’ 
record of the dance. — Editors’ Note. 


— in the Ancient World seems to have been as universal and 
as adaptable as singing is for us. We dance for recreation in a 
ballroom, or for exhibition on a stage; but we sing not only for exhi- 
bition or for the pleasure of close harmony, but also in religious 
ceremonies and privately in the shower. The Greeks danced as often 
as they sang, which we do not. In fact, many of their dances were 
accompanied by songs — and it is only these dances about which we 
know anything of account, since their rhythms are preserved in the 
lyrics. The dances that were performed only to the lyre or the double 
flute are lost with all Greek music. And this fact exposes the limita- 
tions of the archaeologist — we may be able to reconstruct a temple 
from a cornerstone, or a dynasty from a seal ring, but we cannot 
recreate a single classic dance from all the innumerable comments of 
ancient authors, which range from the curtly disapproving to the en- 
thusiastically descriptive — not even with the help of the hundreds of 
representations of dancing figures preserved in vase paintings, reliefs 
and statues. One fact we can be sure of: most Greek dances were 
anything but the bas-reliefs in slow motion that usually pretend to 
reproduce them. There were, of course, stately processions, accom- 
panied by music and singing in honor of the gods — and such a 
procession, which we should call a march, the Greeks called a dance — 
but even this was not made up of a series of disconnected posturings 
in single file, with pauses to exhibit artistic poses. 
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Lively dancing figures are a favorite decoration for vases from the 
end of the seventh century B.c. through the whole history of vase 
painting in the classical civilizations. This is logical enough; such 
vases were the jars in which wine was stored, the bowls in which it 
was mixed and the cups from which it was drunk, and they could 
well be decorated with the votaries of Dionysus the god of wine, 
whether they were mythological satyrs and maenads or humans on a 
spree. The maenads can be identified by their attributes, and are to 
be distinguished from mere dancing girls; they wear wreaths of ivy 
leaves, a fawnskin knotted over their dress, and carry a torch, or a 
thyrsus — that is, a long stalk of fennel, with a bunch of ivy leaves 
fastened to the top — or the dismembered limbs of animals, or they 
may be wreathed with snakes. The satyrs, their companions, were 
nature demons with horses’ tails and ears, and in Ionia and Attica 
they were the constant rowdy followers of Dionysus. But they were 
not everywhere and not always associated with him. Before they 
joined his company, they were wild creatures whose companions were 
the nymphs. The girls they pursue and with whom they dance are 
properly called nymphs, not maenads, when they do not have Dio- 
nysiac attributes, thyrsus, torch, or wreaths of ivy. 

Apart from vase paintings, we have very little to illustrate the 
dances of Greece. There are not many statues of dancers preserved 
from antiquity, and the great number of these are Hellenistic terra- 
cottas or Roman copies of earlier Greek work. As contemporaries of 
the lively figures on vase paintings of the great days of Athens, the 
late archaic and the early classical period, a few small bronzes 
remain. Most of these are satyrs; there are a few Pyrrhic dancers — 
that is, boys dancing in armor — and several dancing girls. The girls 
are usually described as maenads but only a single dancing bronze is 
dressed like one, with a fawnskin over her shoulder; the others may 
perfectly well be maenads, but there is nothing to show that they are 
not nymphs eluding vanished satyrs, or just nice girls amusing 
themselves. 

If we consider the art of Etruria, the total number of dancing 
statuettes is considerably increased, and it is quite legitimate to 
consider this art as an offshoot of the art of Greece. The Greeks may 
have thought that the Etruscans were barbarians, piratical, glutton- 
ous and immoral, but this did not keep Greece from trading with 
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Both in sculpture and dance the Etruscans ab- 
sorbed much from the light-hearted Greek but 
on their own terms and in their own way. 
Although archaic in feature and pose, this 
early figure, above, of an Etruscan dancing girl 
now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts) 
shows the stamp of Greek fashion and taste, 
in particular the pervasive Ionian influence of 
the late sixth century. The loose sleeves edged 
with embroidery, the clinging costume, the 
pointed shoes and cap (called a tutu/us) and 
the excellent modeling are all derived from 
lonian fashions either in dress or in art. The 
unbelted, shorter skirt, however, is Etruscan, 
the solidly planted feet, the firm stride, the 
open and direct movement of the sturdy body. 


GREECE IN ETRURIA 


The kottabos stand, a tall, vertical rod with a 
little shallow dish balanced on top, supplied 
the Greek world with one of its favorite games. 
Banqueters at a symposium would try to strike 
the dish and knock it off the rod by throwing 
at it the last drops of wine in their cups. None 
of the stands from Greece or in Greek pictures 
uses a decorative figure as motif; but those 
from Etruria are crowned with dancing forms. 
Prancing on one hoof and holding up a horn 
in his right hand, this exuberant silen (likewise 
from the Boston Museum) is well suited as a 
support for the kottabos dish, and that was 
likely its use. The top of the horn (a drinking 
horn since no such instrument was used for 
dancing) has a rounded, slightly concave sur- 
face, just right to carry a thin bronze saucer. 
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Dancing figures were frequently used to support a 
headdress whose top ended in three branching ivy 
leaves and formed the rest for a bowl in which incense 
was burned. Two, or possibly three, of the figures on 
these pages serv ed such a purpose. At feasts or religious 
ceremonies, women actually did dance, censer on the 
head, with castanets and the same agile grace but 
without the elaborate rod of the figure to the right 
Berlin). The costume of this figure is distinctively 
Etruscan; the tight embroidered jacket over the chiton 
and the shouk ler bands taken under the arms are 
characteristic of the garb worn by the leaders of the 
dance chorus in Etruscan tomb paintings. The dancing 
boys to the left (Le Bibliothéque Nationale and Berlin) 
may be professionals, as the girl certainly is; but young 
gentlemen at a banquet did sometimes forget them- 
selves so far as to spring to the table for a bout with 
the castanets. As the figure below indicates (Museo 
Etrusco Gregoriano, the Vatican), dance ikons were 
often used to decorate the central post of candelabra. 
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ETRUSCAN COUPLE DANCE 


The Traditional Greek dance of satyr and — was 
carried over into Etruria but modified i 1 spirit and 
mood by a custom not found among the ‘Gai: the 
custom of genuine couple dancing. The satyr above 
(Museo Nazionale, Naples) imitates the Grecian model 
closely but with solemn decorum, in harmony with the 
engaging geniality of his dancing companion. To the 
right (British Museum) he has become the perfect 
gentleman, as solicitous in pose as if he were leading 
his maiden down some modern ballroom floor. These 
nymphs are not maenads; they are nice young women 
having a good time. The costume to the right is 
Ionian, a crinkly chiton and a himation eeeny 
draped and pinned, a dress rather old-fashioned 1 
Greece by the fifth century but the Etruscans were con- 
servative in this detail, too. The woman wears a heavy 
mantle pulled over the head; its seems an awkward 
costume for dancing, and it might easily account for 
the staid attitude and expression of the figure. 


























ETRUSCAN DANCING FIGURES 


Etruria. Some of the finest Greek vases have been found in Etruscan 
tombs, and Etruscan fashions in art are obviously based on and 
change with the Greek fashion. So the dancing figures from Etruria 
might naturally be expected to be imitations of the dancing figures 
of Greece, and their general correspondence with the types of dancing 
figures on Greek vases bear this out. 

One of the earliest Etruscan dancing figures, now in Boston, is 
that of a girl. She wears a tight, unbelted dress with pointed elbow 
sleeves, pointed shoes and a pointed cap called a tutulus. The face 
is still archaic, with enormous goggle eyes and a small smiling mouth, 
and the feet are very solidly planted on the ground. This is also an 
archaic characteristic. But the body, the pointed breasts and the long 
limber legs under the almost transparent dress, and the backward curl 
of the long fingers are full of a rhythmic movement. The excellent 
modeling of the body makes it probable that this girl is not as antique 
as she looks. The Etruscans were a conservative people, and the kind 
of face that was good enough for their grandfathers was often good 
enough for them. 

Satyrs were as popular in Etruria as in Greece. Etruria has actu- 
ally produced examples of a type of satyr dance which was not evi- 
dent on Greek vase painting or in fact in Greek art at all. In the 
paintings, satyrs and nymphs dance together in turbulent choruses, 
but when they were two by two, the satyr apparently forgot he was 
a dancer and reverted to type. In fact, men and women do not seem 
to have danced in couples at all commonly in Greece, but a series 
of Etruscan bronzes show the satyr and nymph together, obviously 
dancing and behaving themselves like a perfect lady and gentleman. 

These figures of satyrs and nymphs are less archaic than the first 
figure, their positions are more natural, the artist is able to represent 
the twist of the bodies realistically. But it is noticeable that the 
hands, although they are of normal size and with credible fingers in- 
stead of the fantastically curled-back fingers of the archaic dancers, 
are held in the same positions — the arms are somewhat stiffly bent, 
and the hands are held at various angles with the thumb opposed to 
the fingers. This is true on Greek vase paintings of the same period 
representing maenads dancing, and on contemporary Etruscan tomb 
paintings. The positions of the hand and arm must have been a 
definite part of a traditional dance. Incidentally, none of the Etruscan 
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partners of the satyrs are characterized as maenads. They are just 
nymphs in their best clothes. 

One dancing girl is performing on a dining-room table. The figure 
must represent a professional dancer, since no respectable woman 
would appear at a symposium in Greece; and though in Etruria the 
ladies of the household seem to have reclined on the dining couches 
beside the men (which gave the Greeks an excuse for saying they were 
no ladies), they probably did not exhibit in front of the men any more 
than in Athens. But the young gentlemen of the ancient world some- 
times did forget themselves so far as to cavort on the table after a 
banquet. The most notorious of such dancers was Hippocleides who, 
according to Herodotus, was a suitor for the daughter of Cleisthenes, 
Tyrant of Sicyon. He was, in fact, the favorite suitor until one evening 
he gave an exhibition of dancing on the table accompanying himself 
on the lyre and singing at the same time; and he finished by standing 
on his head and waving his legs about. Cleisthenes in disgust ex- 
claimed, ‘You have danced away your wedding,’ to which the young 
man imperturbably replied, “What’s that to Hippocleides?’ 

The dancing boys on Greek vases have their counterparts in 
Etruscan bronzes, a whole series of light-hearted revelers — clapping 
their hands, shaking a tambourine, rattling castanets, performing 
some intricate step with a short staff, and there is even one all worn 
out, leaning forward over his staff, to take the weight off his feet. 

These bronzes from Etruria help to illustrate the dances of 
Greece from the end of the sixth century till about the middle of the 
fifth. The gestures and the types of the figures resemble closely those 
we know from Greece. But they are not mere imitations of Greek 
dancing figurines or paintings except, of course, the satyrs, which 
are, incidentally, most like the corresponding Greek type. The peculi- 
arities in costume, such as the short chitons, tutuli, pointed shoes and 
embroidered jackets, prove that these bronzes are actually represen- 
tations of Etruscans dancing. It was the dance itself that was im- 
ported from Greece, not merely the type of sculpture. So it follows 
that the discrepancies between the Etruscan and the Greek dancing 
types may be used to increase our knowledge of the Greek dances. 
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Of Thee I Sing 


Twenty-five Years of American Playwriting 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 


wo in 1918 the first Pulitzer Prize was awarded to Jesse Lynch 
Williams’ Why Marry?, a shrewd critic might have ventured to 
predict that the future of American playwriting lay in the direction of 
George Bernard Shaw. Why Marry? challenged convention; it cham- 
pioned the new woman; it was a thesis play. Who could have guessed 
that after a year in which no award was made the prize would go in 
sequence to a study of frustration on an American farm (Beyond the 
Horizon), a bitter vignette of lower middle-class life (Miss Lulu Bett), 
a proletarian poem on the woman of the streets and the mystery of 
the sea (4nna Christie), a dissection of a money-minded, beauty- 
bereft New England homestead (Jcebound), a melodrama of religious 
fanaticism in the Carolina mountains (Hell-Bent fer Heaven), and a 
tragi-comic pastorale in California (They Knew What They Wanted)? 
Yet the fact that the award of 1918 stirred up no storm — such as 
greeted Shaw when he was first produced in England and in this coun- 
try — might have given our hypothetical critic reason for pause; and 
in that pause he might have noted certain qualities in the Williams 
play that were anything but Shavian: a frankly sentimental regard 
for the values of romantic love and even sex; a satire that was more 
fierce than it was intellectual; and, above all, a joie de vivre far re- 
moved from the cool logic by which Shaw propounded the creed of 
the superman. With its defects of structure and characterization and 
its lack of literary power, the play, in short, was an earnest of the fact 
— as were all the Pulitzer plays during this first decade — that there 
were tasks facing the playwrights of the American theatre generation 
just being born that were far more important than that of changing 
minds and making a moral revolution. One sees now that it was the 
very magnitude of these tasks, as well as the ardor with which they 
were grappled, that effected an advance in playwriting comparable 
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in extent, if not in ultimate achievement, to that of the great periods 
in the history of the theatre. 

Foremost among the jobs to be done was the creation of a theatre 
into which could be brought the values of contemporary intellectual 
and imaginative life. Under the influence of inventive theatre minds 
like Craig and Appia, Hoffmann and Linnebach, the more progressive 
theatres in Europe had already thrown aside a host of literary taboos 
that narrowed the dramatist’s scope, and had remade the physical 
theatre — its stage, lights, setting — in a way to give freer range to 
imaginative writing. The American stage had not merely failed to 
keep pace with this new theatre. In its subject matter it had fallen 
behind the more literate and thoughtful portions of its own audience, 
and even behind the mores of the public-at-large. People who read 
Thomas Hardy and Emile Zola, Tolstoi and Dostoievski, Ibsen and 
Shaw were certainly ready for the naturalism of Beyond the Horizon 
and Desire under the Elms, for the social realism of Street Scene, Men 
in White and Dead End. Yet Ethan Frome, a distinguished success 
as a novel in 1911, did not reach the stage until 1936. Behind Both 
Your Houses was to lie at least three decades of brilliant ‘muckraking’ 
journalism. Freud and the Freudian novelists had paved the way for 
Strange Interlude and Mourning Becomes Electra. 

Such instances might be multiplied at will. As Joseph Wood Krutch 
points out in The American Drama Since 1918, the plays of the period 
were almost exclusively engaged in making theatre of ‘the emotional 
consequences of fundamental attitudes already accepted’ in large part 
by a major portion of the playwright’s audience. From What Price 
Glory? — with its brash disregard of supposedly inviolable taboos and 
supposedly inflexible heroics — to the present day, the American 
playwright has enjoyed a tolerant hearing and a freedom from legal 
censorship (except for an occasional cause célébre) that can only be 
explained by the fact that what he had to say was at some point or 
other in close rapport with what his audience wanted to hear. In 
short, conditions were ripe for a theatre renascence, a rebirth which, 
in so far as it depended upon playwriting, called for men who were 
imaginatively in tune with the times, who would write not from 
‘literary impulse’ but from what Sidney Howard called ‘a love of the 
brave, ephemeral, beautiful art of acting’, and who were eager to 
experiment in theatre forms and techniques. 

But for such men to appear, the old theatre — with its star system 
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and its rigid conventions of illusionism and the ‘well-made play’ — 
had to be broken through and a new theatre created. It is not at all 
surprising, therefore, that the Washington Square and the Province- 
town Players performed their function and completed their work 
without uncovering a single seminal playwright except Eugene 
O’Neill. The basic principles and techniques of the new stagecraft 
had to be worked out before the new playwright could emerge. Mor- 
decai Gorelik is right when he argues, in New Theatres for Old, that 
the playwriting of the last two decades and a half has been made by 
the new theatre. To name The Emperor Fones, Desire under the Elms, 
Street Scene, The Green Pastures, Yellow Fack, Waiting for Lefty, Men 
in White, Winterset, Dead End, High Tor, Bury the Dead, Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois, My Heart's in the Highlands and Lady in the Dark is to cite 
plays that are unthinkable without the methods and resources of the 
modern stage. In theatre as well as in poetry, the novel, painting, 
architecture and music, the American imagination was learning that 
it could grapple with the tensions and frustrations of modern life by 
wrestling with the inadequacies of traditional modes of expression. 
Eugene O’Neill fought the inner war of the soul by engaging in the 
battle for a revolutionized stage; to force the theatre with tom-toms, 
masks, stream-of-consciousness soliloquies and the violence of melo- 
drama was for him the way to reach ‘beyond the horizon’, to ‘raise 
Lazarus from the dead’. The expressionism of The Hairy Ape and of 
Elmer Rice’s The Adding Machine, Kaufman’s and Connelly’s Beggar 
on Horseback and John Howard Lawson’s Processional was integral 
to the victory of man over the discontents and horrors of contem- 
porary life. 

The new stagecraft, then, by its iconoclasm and its emphasis upon 
techniques that were genuinely vital, brought the playwright back 
where he had not been for almost a hundred years, brought him back 
into the theatre not as a carpenter of words and arguments but as a 
person ready to learn how to transform vision into effective theatre. 
It has been said that the theatre has known no other two decades 
when the successful plays were better made, more knowledgeable of 
theatre ways, more adept, more ‘sure-fire’. And this has been true 
despite a system of commercial production which, except in isolated 
instances, provides no adequate training ground for the playwright 
and thus makes inevitable a yearly average of seventy-five per cent 
in failing plays. The point is that this appalling waste of playwriting 
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talent is not due to any intrinsic gap between the aims of today’s 
playwrights and today’s theatre. Whenever the commercial set-up 
allows the two to come together, the only existing barrier is down. 


At the root of this achievement in creating a dramaturgy adequate 
to contemporary life is what Waldo Frank has called the rediscovery 
of America. Characters redolent with our own humors, angers, sor- 
rows and joys have been brought onto the stage in plays that for the 
first time could lay claim to real artistry and truth. Here again Eugene 
O’Neill led the way, throwing wider open the doors of the theatre to 
the American person, from the waterfront men of the early one-acters, 
through Chris Christopherson and the Cabots, to the formidable 
Mannons. Every significant playwright of recent years has followed 
suit. The ‘personal history’ of the United States could be compiled 
from the biographies of the characters these dramatists have created: 
Captain Flagg and Sergeant Quirt, Tony and Amy, Clarence, Aubrey 
Piper, Abraham McCranie, the Connellys, Porgy and Bess, Mr. 
Deshee, the Fiorentinos and the Kaplans, the Dead End Kids, Solomon 
Fitzmaurice, Judge Gaunt, the lucky Sam McCarver, Jeeter Lester, 
Leonie Frothingham, Harry Van, Johnny Johnson, the Sycamore 
family, Ben and Belle Stark, Joe Bonaparte, Officer Moe Finkelstein, 
the ‘man who came to dinner’, the Gibbs and the Webbs, Alexander 
Throttlebottom, Abe Lincoln in Illinois, and William Saroyan’s Joe. 

It is largely because the dramatist’s interest in these American 
people and their stage companions has been in terms of the ‘dynamics 
of character’ as channeled by the American environment that our best 
plays are so difficult to classify according to traditional categories. 
Perhaps the surest evidence of the validity of American playwriting 
is the fact that we have as yet written few, if any, high comedies or 
pure tragedies. Neither is apt to spring from a social order still in flux 
and still confident that any severe and fateful test will pass it by. 

It is difficult, for example, to find any precedent for the American 
farce-comedy, the you-can’t-take-it-with-you type of dramaturgy so 
expertly practised, among others, by George Kaufman. Here is amal- 
gamated the witty observation of our own indigenous eccentrics in 
their maddest moments, our delight in speed, a hankering for violence 
cut loose from serious consequences, that verbal slapstick precisely 
termed the wisecrack, and the basic ingredients of old-fashioned vaude- 
ville into a form that is at one and the same time structurally tight 
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and intellectually loose. Into it has been poured something of Mark 
Twain, something of George Ade, something of the crude shenanigans 
of the frontiersman, a great deal of the spirit of the everlasting Ameri- 
can boy, and something of an attitude toward sex that for all its frank- 
ness incorrigibly refuses to be continental. The result is a type of 
drama whose uses are protean. With Dulcy, Merton of the Movies, 
The Butter and Egg Man, June Moon and Once in a Lifetime it baits 
the pretensions of the culturally and socially gauche. With The 
Women and The Man Who Came to Dinner it devastates the elect. It 
can be as hilariously sentimental as The Royal Family, You Can't 
Take It With You and My Sister Eileen. It can be as tough as Pa/ 
Joey (with music as partner). With Of Thee I Sing it became the vehicle 
of political satire. With Arsenic and Old Lace it satisfies and sublimates 
the taste for violence and blood. It can be the pure farce of Three Men 
on a Horse. The farce-comedy is the one contribution of the American 
playwright to his art that is surest to outlast the generation which 
invented it. 

The higher forms of American comedy display the same tendency 
to straddle traditional types. Materials of serious and even tragic 
import, which the orthodox playwright would reserve for individual 
scenes or even a separate play, are interwoven with the comic to pro- 
duce a fabric that cannot be dissected without being unraveled. The 
closest American playwriting has come to the comedy of manners are 
the plays of S. N. Behrman; theirs is the self-contained world of the 
economic and social secure whose sole apparent concern is with the 
game of class, wit and sex. Yet not even End of Summer achieves per- 
fect detachment, and it is clear that Behrman never intends it to. 
With all their offhand brilliance, the characters of his comedies are 
pursued by the shadows which they cast against an outside world of 
issues and events. 


RODERICK. Sig, don’t you get a sense sometimes, especially lately, of 
things disintegrating, crumbling — some enormous transition — the final 
flicker of civilization — aprés-nous-le-déluge? 


sic. My boy, de déluge is here. That mob downstairs is /e déluge. 


RODERICK. Is this the end of us? Are we in at the death? Rather dramatic. 
Were people aware when Rome fell? That it was about to fall? Did they 
get a kick out of it? 


sic. No. They just went on wondering what they were having for dinner 
and who was sleeping with whom — their chief preoccupations, I imagine, 
were gustatory and phallic. Brief Moment (1937) 
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But this is precisely what is not true of the beings of Behrman’s 
imagination. They are occupied rather than preoccupied with the 
gustatory and the phallic, with the quip and the retort. If they dance 
on the surface of things (and they have done so less and less in his 
later plays), it is by compulsion rather than by choice; there is no 
conviction in it and little joy, and it does not ward off ‘rain from 
heaven’. 

Few other American comedy dramatists approach Behrman’s 
rigor, but there is a kindred seriousness. Such plays as Paris Bound, 
Holiday, Ah, Wilderness!, The Late Christopher Bean (its European 
original so characteristically naturalized by Sidney Howard), Yes, 
My Darling Daughter, Accent on Youth, Excursion, The Philadelphia 
Story, Life with Father and The Male Animal have at their core a 
certain overt earnestness that partially neutralizes the comic spirit. 
Their purpose — shall we say — is not so much to deflate their pro- 
tagonists as to lead them by the hand of humor into a truer under- 
standing of themselves and their problems. The happy ending is 
inevitable, a dénouement that signifies a new adjustment to life 
rather than a comic reconciliation with the flaw within and with fate 
without. Even when the playwright is as disillusioned with reality as 
Philip Barry is, there is some kindly understanding to which the spirit 
can flee for healing. Life is essentially good, and experience maketh 
perfect. It is the unconscious acceptance of this faith that makes Wil- 
liam Saroyan’s plays the purest expression of the American sense of 
comedy. Why should he bother with the mechanics of the orthodox 
comedy plot when he can go straight to the heart of American kindli- 
ness and good-humor in his own fancy-free way? 

Much the same outlook on life has called forth the ‘serious play’, 
the true counterpart of American comedy, with its twin purposes: 
moral illumination and the assertion of the will to good. This may seem 
a heavy-handed way to sum up such works as The Silver Cord, Alien 
Corn, Alison’s House, Susan and God, Dodsworth, Men in White, 
Hotel Universe, Here Come the Clowns, Our Town, The World We 
Make and such plays of Clifford Odets as Rocket to the Moon and 
Night Music. Yet in each, someone on the road to Damascus sees a 
great light and charts a new course thereby or at least senses its possi- 
bility and worth. That illumination and its resultant catharsis which 
is tragedy’s gift to the audience is bestowed by the playwright upon 
his own characters so that they walk off the stage — as the audience 
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might walk out of the theatre — with vision clarified and a purpose 
conceived. It is as if the new stage, with its imaginative freedoms, 
had been created to open our eyes to the beauty, the goodness and 
even the grandeur that hover over the lives of the Gibbs and the 
Webbs. Certainly our regional dramatists have, on the whole, paid 
homage to this faith. Such early plays as 4// God’s Chillun Got Wings, 
Desire under the Elms and In Abraham's Bosom suggested that the 
main theme of our regional drama was to be the tragedy of frustration, 
and the theme has not been forgotten; but, by and large, the pictur- 
esque and the melodramatic have triumphed, together with an almost 
naive confidence in the American soil as a natural seedbed of vigor 
and goodwill, a confidence that goes back at least as far as Lowell 
and Whitman. Ned McCobb’s Daughter, Green Grow the Lilacs and 
The House of Connelly, to cite only three, have their shadows and 
their bitterness; but in the end shrewdness, abounding energy and 
native toughness — deliberately, even brutally, chosen — win. 


patsy. To grow and live and be something in this world you’ve got to be 
cruel — you’ve got to push other things aside. The dead and the proud have 
to give way to us — to us the living. We have our life to live and we'll fight 
for it to the end. Nothing shall take that away from us. . . . It’s our life or 
theirs. It can’t be both. They knew it — that’s why they went away... . 


wILL. Yes, let them go. Let the past die. It’s our life now — our house! 
The House of Connelly (1937) 

Man’s hope — this likewise is the rally-cry of the many plays con- 
cerned with economic, social and political issues that have enriched 
our drama during the past decade. Here again the American play- 
wright has been assimilating the most diverse materials and points of 
view. Street Scene, Gods of the Lightning, Yellow Fack, Men in White, 
Awake and Sing, Dead End, Winterset, Abe Lincoln in Illinois, Key 
Largo, There Shall Be No Night, Flight to the West and Watch on the 
Rhine are compounded of the reporter’s flair for facts, the scientist’s 
respect for truth, the sociologist’s grasp of group forces, the historian’s 
perspective, the columnist’s and editor’s aptness of comment, the 
righteous man’s indignation, and — at their best — the vision of the 
prophet. But while these plays are tracts for the times, they are not 
applied theatre — ‘unpleasant plays’ made palatable by dramatic 
sugar-coating. What distinguishes them from all forms of writing 
not made for the theatre are the means by which each individual 
author relates his own special talents to the special opportunities 
offered by the modern theatre in order to do the job he wants done. 
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Even Elmer Rice and Sidney Kingsley — who keep closest to the 
idea that the entire theatre is only a dramatist’s pulpit — build up 
their speeches, carpenter their acts and break them in a way no 
nineteenth or early twentieth-century playwright would have done. 
The dialogue is short and crisp; the playwright’s ear is attuned to the 
vernacular, to the harmonies and counterpoint of conversation in the 
street, at the bar, on a transatlantic plane. The points made are actor’s 
points. The issues at debate are finally resolved not by detached 
thought but by the special logic of dramatic and even melodramatic 
action. In fact, for the serious American playwright melodrama may 
well prove to be the way back to the tragic view of life which today’s 
events have been forcing us once more to take seriously and which 
animates all great drama. It is significant that Lillian Hellman, work- 
ing in The Children’s Hour and The Little Foxes with a thesis and the 
techniques of melodrama, has now in Watch on the Rhine come through 
to a genuinely dramatic embodiment of the good man in a world of 
violence. 

As for Clifford Odets, although he stands to the public mind chiefly 
as a ‘social’ dramatist because of his choice of material and the pres- 
sure of argument in his plays, it is his special talent as a theatre man 
that again has counted. The flow of his words, the speech that is made 
for actors, the crackling images that give his language pith and point, 
the passionate beings that people his stage, the surcharged atmosphere 
that envelops each scene — these are his insignia, and they are the 
marks of good playwriting. The theatrical form of Waiting for Lefty 
is as essential to its drama as the ideas expressed; and this is just as 
true of Irwin Shaw’s Bury the Dead, other out-and-out propaganda 
plays, and the Living Newspapers, whose dramatic structure was half 
their content and their argument. 

Sidney Howard and Robert Sherwood are actor’s dramatists. What- 
ever their play is about, they seem always consciously or otherwise 
to be thinking of it in terms of what great interpreters like Pauline 
Lord, Raymond Massey or the Lunts can make of it. ‘And the drama- 
tist — what, after all, is he but a vicarious actor who happens to 
write well enough to be useful to real actors?’ At its barest, this state- 
ment of Sidney Howard merely suggests that the dramatist keep out 
of the actor’s way. But when, as in Howard’s best and Sherwood’s 
more recent plays, the purpose is to clothe public states of mind 
with theatre flesh and blood, then to keep the actor always in mind is 
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to transform a thesis into a living voice. Only playwrights suffused 
with theatre could have made the fight against disease the actual 
protagonist of Yellow Fack, could have created Abe Lincoln out of his 
public words, or could give dramatic similitude in There Shall Be No 
Night to today’s faith in the triumph of consciousness over instinct, 
sensitivity over brutality. 

Maxwell Anderson, more consciously than the others perhaps, 
chooses the means of expression for each play on the level at which 
he conceives its idea — prose, rhythmic prose or poetry. No one else, 
except O’Neill, has written steadily on so high a plane, and the 
splendid theatre moments which Anderson has created are among 
the treasures of American playwriting. If his verse sometimes falters 
and runs thin, if he almost never quite attains the height of tragic 
effect at which he aims, the reason is a strategic one, not only with 
reference to himself but to our whole drama. The serious playwright 
must hold that there is something indestructible in the human spirit. 
With the great dramatists of the past, it has been man’s dignity, 
that assertion of a residue of goodness and nobility in man which 
even his weaknesses cannot ultimately touch. With the American 
playwright, on the contrary, this indestructible has been man’s will 
to perfect life, and the peculiarly American faith that knowledge, 
intelligence and goodwill can bring the perfect life to pass. Maxwell 
Anderson, clear-eyed as he is, has found this latter conviction easy 
to credit only by seeing its realization as some far-distant, evolu- 
tionary goal. Cut off from a facile optimism (such as, for instance, per- 
vades There Shall Be No Night), he has not been able, on the other 
hand, to find in his Judge Gaunts and King McClouds the final 
grandeur of men doomed by flaw and fate yet unbowed. From Gods 
of the Lightning to Key Largo and ourney to Ferusalem, the innocent 
confront the corrupt, the good man rises above his animal nature to 
die for his beliefs as ‘part of the bargain he takes on when he agrees 
to live’, and his eyes turn with hope to some future, better day; but 
his personal end is one of pathos, not tragedy. We say, “And yet it’s 
unfair somehow;’ not ‘See ye not how, bright and brighter burning, 
streaming starlight heaves him high!’ 

Maxwell Anderson asks the age-old, ultimate questions about the 
nature of being and of man’s destiny which — with one other exception, 
Eugene O’Neill — the American playwright has largely chosen to 
ignore. It is significant that, on the whole, Anderson comes as short 
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in his answer as O’Neill is inarticulate. For it is this inarticulateness 
on the part of our greatest dramatist, this inability to create a poetic 
texture of speech adequate to the substance of what he has to say, 
that poses the final question as to the achievement of the last twenty- 
five years. Why does O’Neill possess the poet’s sensitivity without his 
sensibility? The rhythms that inhabit his speech are the rhythms of 
poetry; their surge is that of the deep waters from which all great 
utterance flows. Why is there lacking the indispensable grace of verbal 
surface, that precise and objective reflection of the warm human 
substance below? 

The answer Eugene O’Neill himself has given. This disability is 
rooted in fear — that ultimate source of the American tender-minded- 
ness — in an almost instinctive shrinking from both the terror and 
the joy of life when it is passionately lived. It is Dion Anthony who 
cries out in The Great God Brown: 

Why am I afraid to dance, I who love music and rhythm and grace and 
song and laughter? Why am I afraid to live, I who love life and the beauty of 
flesh and the living colors of earth and sky and sea? Why am I afraid of love, 

I who love love? Why am I afraid, I who am not afraid? Why must I pretend 

to scorn in order to pity? Why must I be so ashamed of my strength, so 

proud of my weakness? Why must I live in a cage like a criminal, defying 


and hating, I who love peace and friendship? Why was I born without a 
skin, O God, that I must wear armor in order to touch or to be touched? 


The painter, George Biddle, has said that, by and large, American 
art is ‘sensitive, inhibited, romantic, passionate and naive’. There is 
little in the playwriting of the past twenty-five years to dispute this 
statement. Our playwrights have discovered America and the Ameri- 
can character; they have created forms adequate to the materials 
unearthed; they have made us a theatre of our own. Now they face 
the ultimate challenge: the reality of violence, destruction and evil as 
basic human facts; the consciousness that no person can escape this 
reality even in the sanctum of his own inner being. What the Ameri- 
can playwright does with this challenge in the coming twenty-five 
years will determine whether Eugene O’Neill, whom John Mason 
Brown has called ‘the American Marlowe’, is to have his Shakespeare. 
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CAPRICCIO ESPAGNOLE BALLET FILM 


Tamara Toumanova and Leonide Massine at one of the intent moments 
in Capriccio Espagnole, shortly to be released along with Gaité Parisienne 
as the first of a series of three-reel shorts done in technicolor with full orches- 
tra accompaniment. The plan is eventually to transcribe the full repertory 
of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo onto the screen. 








Columbia Pictures 








ASTAIRE AND BENCHLEY YOU'LL NEVER GET RICH 


Fred Astaire has a host of helpers in his latest picture, You’// Never Get Rich: 
Rita Hayworth, a new and suave dance partner; the wryly humorous Rob- 
ert Benchley (seen with Astaire above); a master of double-talk by the name 
of Cliff Nazarro; Cole Porter songs; the more than competent dance director, 
Robert Alton; and the United States army in training, portrayed as only 
Hollywood can portray it. Nonetheless, the picture manages to be more 
Fred Astaire than ever, chiefly because he is again dancing his way through 
the obstacles and delays of a formula plot, and his routines are more supple 
and grown-from-within than ever before. Astaire’s insistence that his danc- 
ing be recorded straight without camera tricks is richly rewarded: the image 
is clear; the movement ‘comes across’. 














Journey through Theatre 


X. Greece and a Last Lull in England 


ASHLEY DUKES 


.. was the starting-point of my Grecian journey. I spent the 
evening in a visit to Edward Gordon Craig, who was then living 
on one of the hills of the Genoese suburbs, in a villa with a garden ap- 
proached by a narrow stone-paved footway. The handbell at the gate 
made distant music in the porch of the house, and there sure enough 
was Craig himself coming benignly down the path to welcome a visi- 
tor. We entered a room so full of books that they covered the walls and 
overflowed on to middle shelves. Parchment, calf and morocco had, 
however, no effect of mustiness as in our northern climate; or maybe 
they had borrowed something of their owner’s freshness of spirit, 
far removed from the scholarly. This is no place to record more than 
a glimpse of Craig, who has been mistrusted by his countrymen as 
only a man can be who writes as well as he draws, and talks as well as 
either, and prefers living in France or Italy; who has never concealed 
his revolutionary aims in theatre design and practice, and has ac- 
quired a European name like those of Appia or Stanislavski; and, in 
fact, who proposes to be well remembered when many of his English 
theatre contemporaries are forgotten. 

Over dinner we talked of The Mask which he had managed to 
bring out for years; and of other theatre projects of the past and fu- 
ture. He had lately produced Ibsen’s The Pretenders at the State The- 
atre in Copenhagen; but his last London production had been The 
Vikings as far back as 1903. Coming down with me to the gate at mid- 
night, he had many recommendations of theatre interest for Naples, 
Sicily and Greece; but he had difficulty in recalling names. Apart 
from written or printed drama, I think Craig must have forgotten 
more about theatre than the rest of us ever knew. 

* * + * * 


Those entitled to be called travellers jog willingly on horseback 
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along the valleys and over the passes of Greece, visiting antiquities or 
simply seeking adventure in unfamiliar places. I have done enough of 
this travelling to declare myself a tourist instead. There are places 
like the Hieron of Epidaurus with its great theatre, a matter of twenty 
miles from the sea, to which a man can ride horseback with pleasure. 
Marathon may be another, and there are some who think that Delphi, 
Thebes and Olympia require a nag and a courier; but I would sooner 
take rail or steamer from Athens, and even then not overdo such ex- 
cursions. The Hellenic Club enjoys its jaunt by motor-coach down the 
Sacred Way to Eleusis, and its tactful lecture on the Eleusinian rites 
by a classically-minded clergyman perched on a broken column; the 
editor of THEATRE ARTS may testify that I was present on such an 
amusing occasion. But Athens remains actually most satisfying be- 
cause the antiquarian interest never succeeds in overlaying the aes- 
thetic. Monuments are seen continually with fresh pleasure, even 
though the housewives of the city hang their linen from pillar to pillar 
of a temple. The monuments of the Acropolis, preserved from such 
treatment by a small admission charge, have no character whatever of 
museum pieces. They have an equal grandeur at whatever hour they 
are visited, whether noon or dusk or midnight. The same is true of the 
Dionysian theatre at the foot of the Acropolis and the Odeion or 
Greco-Roman theatre higher up the road; and these ruins have far 
more importance in the history of the stage than is implied by their 
architectural classification, often so meaningless, as ‘early’ or ‘late’. 
Everything about them has an interest for our theatre of today, from 
their remarkable acoustics to their foreshadowing of scenic equipment 
and the focus of the spectator’s vision upon a plastic picture at a 
given distance. These two theatres viewed together, and especially 
considered in relation to the truly perfect arena at Epidaurus, show 
how the great orchestral space in its original entirety was invaded by 
the seats of privileged members of the audience, and how this began 
the backward thrust of the platform of dramatic action which has 
gradually given us the proscenium theatre of today. There is no other 
art whose monuments trace and forecast its growth so clearly. We 
have only to think of the changes in the writing of drama, in stage- 
craft and in acting which must accompany such drastic changes in 
the theatre’s physical shape to see why Athens remains the first the- 
atre city and the source from which dramatic inspiration flows. 

Nor is the background of modern Athens, so uncongenial to the 
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antiquarian mind, at all disturbing to the observer who finds a living 
interest in the monuments. I enjoyed my Shaw translated into Greek 
at one playhouse, and my Sophocles modernized at another; a Chap- 
lin film with Greek captions and a French cabaret with Greek accents; 
an Easter procession of Athenian maidens carrying lighted candles 
through the windy streets and getting well waxed-up on their way; 
the roulette men turning their perpetual wheels at street corners and 
trying to beguile the passer-by by paying out huge winnings to con- 
federates; the sudden concourse of talkative coffee-drinkers in the 
main square and their equally sudden dispersal; the kilted Greek 
highlanders making gallant advances to ladies on the boulevard, and 
bouncing from one rebuff to another until they met with a willing 
partner; the Athens races where dubious thoroughbreds from the sta- 
bles of warned-off English trainers galloped round a circus-like track 
in a cloud of dust; a flight over the islands in a Greek naval seaplane 
with a pilot to whom I had a letter of introduction from London; and 
indeed everything about Greece except a sneezing-germ which is said 
to be carried on the wind from Egypt. Athenian spring had turned to 
English summer before I was back in London, all scripts for the pres- 
ent completed, and plans laid for a season or two of theatre ahead. 

Midway between the wars Europe had her forebodings born of in- 
ward unrest, but England was to snatch a year or two more of quietude 
and even optimism. Only after the Wall Street crash of 1929, whose 
dust swept around the world like the volcanic cloud projected by the 
Pacific waves from the crater of Krakatoa, did we peer obscurely into 
the future and see the political storm gathering behind an economic 
depression — how inevitably gathering, historians will say. The 
months or years before a catastrophe are in themselves dramatic as 
one looks back upon them. In my own mind I call this time of 1928-’29 
the last lull in England, for in many ways it was like the time of 
1913-14. 

I had myself taken advantage of the carefree years and a flow of 
royalties to buy the freehold of a stone-built hall near my home in 
Kensington and still nearer to Notting Hill Gate, which had been 
formerly the toll-bar entry to London by the road from Oxford. The 
building to which this hall belonged was a nonconformist church of 
the 1850’s facing a short drive with double gateways, through which 
the carriage-folk of the period had proceeded in state to their austere 
devotions. The hall, long since disused for religious purposes, could 
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have seated perhaps 400 people in its main space, floored in oak and 
heavily raftered; but my first proceeding was to wall it off into two 
sections. I had an immediate use for one of these as the school of the 
Marie Rambert dancers, afterwards to become the Ballet Rambert. 
The other, opening upon the quiet and almost rural Ladbroke Road, 
was to become the theatre of the Ballet Club and afterwards the 
Mercury. The acquisition gave me the first idea of making theatre 
productions myself, and this is perhaps a reason for mentioning it 
here. To tie oneself to a property on such a scale was an action that 
needed to be boldly followed up and justified in the event. It may 
have been so justified, but at the cost of years of thought and labor 
and many kinds of embarrassment — in fact, of most troubles except 
the surrender of personal independence and control. But had I the 
choice to make, I would do it all again. 

One of the September plays in London was Such Men Are Danger- 
ous, which began a run lasting some months. Matheson Lang had 
chosen well in casting Robert Farquharson for the Czar in opposition 
to his own Pahlen; this actor brought an Italianate delicacy to the 
playing of what might have been the most bogus of character parts, 
too often definable as parts without character. 

The outstanding play of 1928-’29 in our regular theatre was 
Fourney’s End, one of a growing list of commercial successes presented 
in the first place by the Stage Society as works of art. R. C. Sherriff’s 
play imposed its own positive style on the director and all the cast, so 
that its transfer to the West End followed with ease. As a soldier’s 
document of war, convincing in every line, it went very shortly all 
over Europe and the world. I saw it in French and German, as well 
done as in English, and at one time there were nearly twenty com- 
panies playing it somewhere every night. . . . We had to wait a year 
for another outstanding work by a newer dramatist in Sean O’Casey’s 
The Silver Tassie. 

That summer I went off to Malvern where Sir Barry Jackson 
promised Shaw’s The Apple Cart for the opening of a dramatic festi- 
val. This was to be an English summer in earnest. Like Reinhardt at 
Leopoldskron, Barry Jackson had his own country home nearby; and 
he brought to Malvern the nucleus of a company and an adminis- 
trative staff from his repertory theatre in Birmingham. As the original 
producer of Back to Methuselah he had a special association with the 
work of Shaw, who repaid him with amiable perfidy by giving the 
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actual first production of The Apple Cart to a theatre in Warsaw. But 
the first English performance was important enough to bring to Mal- 
vern a trainload of dramatic critics and to cram its decorous hotels. 

Shaw, in this and succeeding years, became something like the 
patron saint of Malvern; and striding around in his Norfolk jacket 
and knickerbockers of the Ibsen period, he might have been an em- 
blem of the ascendancy of drama over direction on the Festival stage. 
The Apple Cart itself was characteristic, intellectually, of the time 
midway between the wars. Avoiding obvious complacency, it was yet 
not in the least disturbing, but consisted only of a stream of lively 
talk about a world as it never had been and never would be. The last 
lull in England might have lasted forever under the persuasive intona- 
tion of Cedric Hardwicke’s King Magnus. Later Reinhardt gave the 
play in Berlin under the title Der Kaiser von Amerika, cutting it by 
a third of its length to great advantage and its author’s indignation. 
The London production was an immense autumn success, aided by all 
the discussion of the play since summer; and so it was that Malvern, 
unlike Salzburg, became a stage for the first performance of drama. 
Barry Jackson had met a need of the vacation time which was not 
entirely satisfied by the Stratford Festival, then under the direction of 
Bridges Adams and later of Iden Payne. Stratford had always been a 
lovely place to visit in April for the Birthday and the first few nights 
of the repertory, and it remained an inviting goal by road from London 
for its afternoon performances; but Malvern, if you accepted the 
limitations of an English festival, could be more entertaining. 

* ok * * * 

And so to Birmingham by Henley-in-Arden for the last provincial 
performances of Few Siiss, and to London with the play; where after 
concluding our dress rehearsal, we came from the stage door past a 
long all-night queue waiting to get pit seats for the opening twenty- 
four hours later. This was no absolute guarantee of success; but when 
people lined up at the breakfast hour after the first night to get seats 
for the second, we knew that we had scored a hit. 

An outstanding performance in Few Siiss was that of Peggy Ash- 
croft, who reflected the simple integrity of the part she played; and a 
wise and subtle portrait was the Weissensee of Felix Aylmer. The play 
had been running a few weeks at capacity when the Wall Street mar- 
ket broke, and with it the bond of finance and entertainment the world 
over. This was perhaps regarded as an incident by English observers; 
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but actually theatre receipts were never again to reflect the daily 
trend of stock prices. Plays like ours continued their London run al- 
most undisturbed, but American rights were immediately affected. 
At the end of this year 1929, aware that something serious had hap- 
pened to the economy of the world, I reckoned myself lucky to be the 
richer by the writing of plays, and bought a couple of houses next to 
my hall with the notion that they might one day prove useful. 

By the spring of 1930 the idea of contriving a theatre within my 
existing walls had definitely taken shape; and from now onward, 
months were spent in planning and measuring, designing a stage and 
proscenium and forestage, lighting and furnishing and decorating and 
all the rest of the business. There is time enough in a writer’s life for 
such things, if he chooses to busy himself with them; and in fact the 
putting of words on paper, which is more a pleasure than a toil, blends 
well enough with the relaxation of handling practical affairs. Many 
times I have thought I would rather be a farmer, a carpenter or a 
fisherman than a theatre owner; but I have never wished to lay down 
a pen for long, or to abandon the writer’s way of talking to fellow- 
creatures willing to listen. Least of all would I have wished to give up 
writing plays because I had made a stage on which to perform them. 

My theatre was intended for performances of that semi-public kind 
which our law benevolently allowed. One had only to form a mem- 
bers’ club like the Gate or the Arts in order to play freely, on weekdays 
or Sundays, without reference to any public authority. A company 
was available in the dancers of the Ballet Rambert, whose repertory 
already included modern classics like Sy/phides and Carnaval and new 
compositions by Frederick Ashton which everybody wished to see be- 
cause he was the hope of English choreography. We had our own 
rooms for the making of costumes from designs, and our own work- 
shop where every stick of scenery could be made and painted. At first 
there were only 500 subscribers, but this number was soon doubled and 
trebled, so that the yearly subscriptions alone could be relied on to 
pay for three new productions. After one or two experimental seasons 
the Ballet Club settled down to Sunday performances; and for nearly 
ten years these were a distinctive part of the theatre life of London. 

The year 1931 began with the opening of the new Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre in Islington, the associate and counterpart of the Old Vic on 
the other side of the Thames. The work of John Gielgud, and his 
Hamlet especially, had raised the prestige of the people’s theatre, as 
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the Old Vic could claim to be; and in the years of optimism Sadler’s 
Wells was planned and the building begun on the site of an older play- 
house, remembered alike for Grimaldi the clown and Samuel Phelps 
the Shakespearean actor. The idea of the new venture was that opera 
and Shakespeare should alternate at the two theatres; but very soon 
the Wells became the home of opera and ballet, while the Old Vic con- 
tinued with drama, now ranging from the Elizabethans to Chekhov. 

In the same year the Malvern Festival, which had followed up The 
Apple Cart with a first production of The Barretts of Wimpole Street, 
gave a sequence of drama from Shakespeare’s predecessors to James 
Bridie, our contemporary Scots dramatist. Notable also was the first 
London visit of the Compagnie des Quinze under Michel Saint-Denis, 
who gave us André Obey’s Noé and Le Viol de Lucréce. This company 
proved how simple the equipment of the theatrical theatre (as distinct 
from the lifelike theatre) could be. A tent-like variant of the ordinary 
backcloth and a few constructional pieces and properties could give 
an illusion of scenic grandeur to the poet’s play. In fact the scene and 
costumes had mostly been made by the company themselves, and 
everything could be loaded on a single small van. The plays could be 
given with equal effect either in a barn or a large London theatre. The 
work of Copeau at the Vieux-Colombier and in his country farmhouse 
was bearing fruit, and new ways of expression were opening to the 
dramatist as well as the actor and director. All the plays of the Com- 
pagnie were works of collaboration. 

During the summer I was asked to make the English version of a 
German play which itself owed much to Lytton Strachey’s Elizabeth 
and Essex, by Ferdinand Bruckner. This was the only play to enjoy 
a run of several months at the Cambridge; at the Haymarket it could 
certainly have lasted a year. More modestly, the Westminster The- 
atre under Anmer Hall began this same autumn an enterprise that 
was to continue for many years and give us a long series of good plays, 
the first of which was Bridie’s The Anatomist. All this year I made im- 
provements to the little theatre of the Ballet Club, so that it should be 
ready for a public opening in due course. And lest at 46 I should feel 
inhibited from doing something everybody else could do, I bought a 
car for the first time and learned to drive it. 

The London theatre season of 1932-’33 gave us several fashionable 
stage movies like Dinner at Eight, but also plays of character such as 
The Green Bay Tree, The Late Christopher Bean and Richard of Bor- 
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deaux. If the season was noticeably less Continental than in former 
years, Paul Robeson and Flora Robson in O’Neill’s 4// God’s Chillun 
made the English playgoer more than ever interested in American 
drama. I was in Paris in the spring to see Jean Giraudoux’s Jnter- 
mezzo, and to find Louis Jouvet in his dressing-room clad in a suit of 
shining black oilcloth, prophesying commercial success for his drama- 
tist with a certain sadness because he knew it would carry him and his 
own company of artists out of the little professional theatre to which 
they belonged, and on to the Boulevards which had other standards of 
taste. All his forecasts for Giraudoux were more than fulfilled, and this 
writer took his place in the next few years as dramatic interpreter of 
the modern French spirit. His gay reconstructions of themes from an- 
tiquity were gifts to the player and director because of their sureness 
of theatrical appeal; and the playgoer liked them because with all 
their bawdy wit they remained fine in perception, intellectual but 
never controversial. Giraudoux was no Shaw, but he sustained the 
Voltairean tradition. It will be sad if we have to go on speaking of 
him in the past. 

The first impression of London that autumn was of open-air 
theatre; Faust had resorted to the baroque courtyards of Salzburg, 
Othello had invaded Venice, and here was Bottom strutting it and 
falling into slumbers of enchantment on the lawns of Regent’s Park. 
Was that summer of 1933 so rich in sunshine or other magic that it 
brought out all of them together? My cellar-book tells me the year 
was good for most wines; in fact one of the best of the few remaining 
vintage years. Sydney Carroll, who presented 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream in the open, was to enjoy sunny seasons again, and to give 
much pleasure to old and young, as the saying goes, by his Park 
performances. On really warm evenings he could rely on a full house, 
and in all weathers on a congregation of moths and some scattered 
birds seeking to roost undisturbed by floodlights and amplifiers. As 
time went on and R.A.F. planes began their night operations over- 
head, open-air theatre was less placid; but otherwise no one could 
deny the delight of being stretched in a deck chair and listening to 
Shakespeare and especially inhabiting for a while the wood near 
Athens. In the logic of art I certainly prefer theatre to be theatre, 
with a designed scene instead of trees and bushes in the background; 
but there is a mood with which the open air of garden or parkland 
accords very well, given the right performance. (To Be Concluded) 
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THE BONDS OF INTEREST 


The Theatre Guild and THEATRE ARTs, Joining hands to launch a unique ex- 

hibition — ‘The American Theatre, a Glamorous Quarter- Century’ — have 
included this picture of the very first production of ‘the Theatre Guild (at the 
Garrick Theatre on April 19, 1919) among the many hundreds of photo- 
graphs, programs, drawings, designs, costumes and models shown. The ex- 
hibit, installed in the lounges of the Guild Theatre, opened simultaneously 
with the first night of . th, Wilderness!, the initial showing of the Guild’s 
projected Rev ival Series. The material collected is intended to evoke some 
of the more memorable moments of beauty, excitement or sheer fun in which 
the last twenty-five years in the New York theatre abounded. More than 
ninety producers are represented in the show. The theatres, such as the 
Guild, Provincetown, Civic Repertory, Neighborhood, Group, Mercury, 
Federal, each has its special place. Tying the exhibit together and giving it a 
chronological background is a series of enlargements of the pictures and 
continuous narrative published in the August issue of THEATRE ARTS. 
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DON QUIXOTE VAKHTANGOV THEATRE, MOSCOW 


Freely adapted from Cervantes by the Soviet playwright, Mikhail Bulgakov, 
Don Quixote held the boards last season in Moscow and I eningrad, in the- 
atres now beset by war — the one bombed, the other invested. The produc- 
tion at the Vakhtangov cast its own art director, R. Simonov, in the role of 
the errant knight, with A. Goryunov as his Sancho Panza. N. Cherkasov, 
known throughout Russia for the title roles in the films d/exander Nevsky, The 
Baltic Deputy and Peter the First, and V. Gorin-Gorainov, veteran of Rus- 
sian comedy, played these parts in the Leningrad production, which was 
staged by the Pushkin Academic Theatre of Drama. 














Postmark Moscow 


a envelope postmarked Moscow a day or two before the 
beginning of the Nazi aggression brought news and pictures 
from the Society for Cultural Relations which are made doubly 
interesting by the swift change of events. There are passages which 
history has suddenly and all too forcibly invested with new meaning 
like the one dealing with a ‘merry comedy, sparkling with Ukrainian 
national humor’, by Alexander Korneichuk, which had just had its 
premiére simultaneously in many of the largest theatres of the 
country and had been awarded a Stalin prize. The play is called Jn 
the Steppes of the Ukraine and the note says: ‘Suppose you transport 
yourself in imagination to the Ukraine, where the vari-coloured huts 
of the collective farmers lie buried in verdant orchards and where, 
all around the villages, spread vast, fertile fields which yield incal- 
culably rich harvests, more bountiful with each succeeding year. 
Let us imagine we are in such a village.’ One situation in the play 
concerns two collective farmers who had served under Marshal 
Budyonny (sic); the Marshal himself appears as a character in the 
comedy to find a solution for a lover’s problem and to join in wedding 
festivities. Let us, indeed, imagine we are in such a village today and 
let us watch the part that the Marshal is playing! 

There are several notes announcing plays for the twentieth an- 
niversary celebration of the Vakhtangov theatre (since bombed) 
planned for November. The plays included the premiére of Grigory 
Melekhov, adapted by V. Kuza from the fourth and last volume of 
And Quiet Flows the Don. This novel by Mikhail Sholokhov has 
already served as material for an opera libretto and for a film. The 
Vakhtangov theatre was also mentioned as one of two theatres (the 
other is the Pushkin theatre in Leningrad) that had produced with 
great distinction Mikhail Bulgakov’s Don Quixote. 

In the State Polish theatre in Lvov a woman’s first play has had 
great success, Wanda Wasilewska’s Bartosz Glowacki. Here again 
the name of the town and its present associations give point to the 
story that ‘the peasant Wojcech Bartosz, armed with a scythe, took 
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his stand at the head of other peasants similarly armed and attacked 
and captured an enemy battery, for which deed the rank of officer 
was conferred upon him as well as a title with the titular name of 
Glowacki, while his family was emancipated from serfdom’. 

What Shakespeare means in almost every country of the world 
except those who speak his language and take him too much for 
granted is indicated by the report of the ‘Second Shakespearean 
Conference, convened in Moscow by the All-Russian Theatrical 
Society’ and attended by eminent Soviet authorities on Shakespeare 
as well as writers, translators and experts in the theatre and litera- 
ture. The Conference was called to sum up the results of the work on 
Shakespeare’s plays conducted during the past two years throughout 
the Soviet Union. Delegates to the Conference spoke of the tre- 
mendous popularity of Shakespeare among Soviet theatregoers. In 
the Voronezh theatre, for example, all tickets for Hamlet were sold 
out six weeks in advance and this same performance invariably plays 
to a full house when it is staged, in the theatre in Novosibirsk. In 
Russia, as in New York, Macbeth is on the schedule for the 1941-42 
season. 

















4MONG NEW SOVIET PLAYS 


A Fellow from Our Town by 
Konstantin Simonov, produced at 
the Moscow Komsomol Theatre 
right), is a chronicle in cinematic 
style of the transformation of a 
studious small-town young man 
into the heroic commander of a 
Red Army tank corps. Mashenka 
by Alexander Afinogenov, author 
of Fear, was staged at the Mos- 
soviet Theatre in Moscow (be- 
low) and on a number of provin- 
cial boards. The play brings a 
fifteen-year old grandchild into 
a scholarly hermitage. Mashenka 
was played by V. Maretskaya, 
already popular in the Soviet for 
stellar film roles and a brilliant 
performance of Mirandolina in 
Goldoni’s Mistress of the Inn. 
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The Story of J. M. B. 


SEWELL STOKES 


O* THE swelteringly hot day that was May the 6th, 1935, the 
writer caught his first and last glimpse of the diminutive figure 
whose pen had made the name of Sir James M. Barrie a household 
word amongst English-speaking peoples. A curious little figure he 
seemed, in his tall silk hat and much too heavy black overcoat, limping 
through the dust of Fleet Street, muttering inaudibly to himself, and 
rather suggesting by his appearance and manner an eccentric old 
gentleman who had slipped his keeper. Yet there could be no doubt as 
to the identity of the little fellow; those harassed features and deep-set 
eyes belonged only to the author whose slightly unusual plays had, 
throughout the years, created around him a certain atmosphere of 
mystery. Why, on such a hot day, so very unsuitably dressed, was he 
wearily trudging the pavements; and what was the cause of his most 
obvious annoyance? I had never expected to find the answer. Indeed 
the incident had been entirely forgotten, until Mr. Denis Mackail’s 
book * suddenly enlightened me. 

I have always found most interesting those biographies of which 
it might be said that their subjects, could they return to earth and 
read them, would find something at which to cavil. Paeans of praise, 
unless balanced by sound criticism, make unconvincing reading, for 
one doubts the veracity of any biographer whose estimate of a man is 
that he was very nearly perfect; and I am relieved to find, after read- 
ing the latest account of his life and work, that Sir James was certainly 
not that. A most lovable man — in certain circumstances — he must 
have been; but there was about him, too, a strangely perverse quality 
whose nature was almost pathological, and for admitting as much in 
his full-length portrait of a friend for whom he obviously had a great 
affection, one is grateful to Mr. Mackail. His is an adult judgment of 
an artist whose charm, when he chose to exercise it, contained the 
propensities of magic; but whose childish moods, when he gave way 
* Barrie, A Biography, by Denis Mackail. Scribners: $3.75. 
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to them, must often have exasperated ‘his friends and acquaintances 
to the limit of endurance. 

Legend dies hard in England, which is why, even having learned 
the details of his career, his own countrymen will persist in declaring 
the author of Peter Pan to be a sentimentalist whose plays were written 
with a pen dipped in a mixture of syrup and tears; who saw life 
through spectacles heavily rose-tinted, and who was the possessor of 
that dubious gift of the gods — the ‘heart of a child’. But of American 
critics I have more hope, for it is to their credit that, when considering 
a man, they insist upon disregarding the popular misconceptions of a 
gullible public, and concentrate upon the discovery of what he was like 
at those moments when, seeking escape, he shut himself away from 
the world. And for this reason they will, I believe, appreciate this 
study of a man who was a considerable artist; a study which must 
satisfy the seekers after truth, as certainly as it must annoy those 
who prefer to have their false fancies preserved. 

From a study of Barrie’s work it should not be difficult for future 
generations, if they are sufficiently interested, to draw some conclu- 
sions as to its creator’s character. With a writer, it is said, the style is 
the man. And up to a point the argument is sound enough. But I 
think there can be no doubt in Barrie’s case that a better understand- 
ing of the plays themselves is to be gained from some knowledge of 
their author’s peculiar temperament, and of the circumstances in 
which a few of them were written. 

That part of the popular legend which declares that Barrie was 
himself Peter Pan contains more than a grain of the truth; but the 
declaration frequently accompanying it, that Peter Pan is a perfect 
symbol of eager and adventurous boyhood, just will not do. The more 
one learns of Barrie’s private life, the clearer it becomes that his soul 
was Peter Pan’s; but the fact must not be lost sight of that the Peter 
Pans of this world, when one comes to look for them, are most often 
to be found in the care of a psychiatrist. For was a more unnatural 
child than Peter — whose determination was not to grow up — ever 
invented by God or man? He may have been; but fortunately only on 
rare occasions, for the lot of any creature so retarded in outlook could 
hardly fail to be miserably unhappy. 

Imagine, if you can, a Peter Pan forced to grow up along with the 
rest of mankind, a soul tormented by the knowledge that it cannot 
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always remain a part of the make-believe world in which illusions are 
still realities, and you will have gone some way towards understand- 
ing, and perhaps sympathising with, at least one side of that strange 
personality whose plays either delighted, or sickened by their alleged 
sentimentality, the vast audiences that flocked to see them. 

All his life, Barrie insisted upon remaining a child — a boy imbued 
with the healthy spirit of adventure, whose passions were cricket, 
sixth-form pranks, heroes and heroines a little larger than life, and a 
belief that the moon was his for the asking. And, when one comes to 
consider the difficulties which must beset the course of anybody so 
determined as he was to swim against the tide, one has to admit what 
a successful job he made of it all. Adventures he had in plenty, both 
inside and outside the theatre; cricket, with himself as the captain of 
the oddest teams, he played throughout the years; jokes at the expense 
of his friends he nearly always got away with; the heroes and heroines 
of his generation were his devoted friends; and if by the moon we mean 
fantastic success, he certainly did not cry for it in vain. What, then, 
was the cause of the tragedies that were never for long absent from his 
life, those heart-rending experiences of his which made up the other 
side of the picture? The answer is surely obvious. Not even a genius 
can remain a boy, in a man’s world, without having a few of his il- 
lusions shattered. 

In his private life Barrie was far from happy, but of the friendships 
he made outside the domestic circle there is a long list, and none was 
more fortunate than his association with that other bizarre child of the 
theatre, Charles Frohman. Such was their faith in one another that 
they never once dreamed of signing a contract, and the tests to which 
their loyalty was put is in itself a drama. When Frohman lost his life 
on the Lusitania, Barrie lost the best producer he ever had, on either 
side of the Atlantic; a loss from which, he would have been the first 
to admit, he never quite recovered. Whilst those two children played 
together, the results were superb; but after the death of one of them, 
things were never quite the same. The magic which their association 
had wrought was somehow dulled. 

The latter part of Barrie’s life is perhaps the most touching, be- 
cause in it one is made so acutely aware of the struggle he would not 
give up to remain eternally young. Not that his plays went out of 
fashion. They didn’t. But into them there crept that note of bitterness 
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that was a reflection of his anger at finding the world as it was, instead 
of as he would have liked it to be — a world of brave little boys, and 
equally courageous little girls, who refused to be turned into anything 
so complicated as full-blooded men and women. 

I showed a friend of mine the other day a card I had received from 
Noel Coward twenty years ago. On it he had answered my question, 
‘What is your ambition?’ He put: ‘To write a play like Mary Rose.’ 
My friend laughed. It amused him very much to think that the cynical 
Coward could ever, as he put it, want to write such a pretty-pretty 
piece as Mary Rose. But I could not agree with him. Nor did I con- 
sider it worth while pointing out that in this, as in other of his plays, 
Barrie was a cynic of the first water. I have more than once heard 
Dear Brutus referred to as a sweet play, yet the theme it expounds — 
that given a second chance we should only make the same mistakes 
over again — is hardly what I should term a sweet one. 

From the now recorded facts, it appears that the day on which I 
saw Barrie wearily tramping the streets, he was returning from the 
Jubilee Thanksgiving Service in St. Paul’s Cathedral at which he had 
been present as an honoured guest. In the crowds outside the Cathe- 
dral he somehow missed his car, and was forced to make the way 
home on foot. On reaching his apartment, it is said, he was in a 
state of great annoyance, and, refusing to attend a luncheon at which 
he was expected, went straight to bed. 

A state of great annoyance! I can imagine how the grievances of 
a lifetime buzzed in his mind on that hot and dusty day. His health 
had suffered for some time past, and fate had refused to spoil him as 
it had once done. He must have felt very alone, and was certainly 
very much out of the limelight which secretly he adored. 

Though it could have made no possible difference to him, I wish 
now that I had risked an intrusion upon his fractious mood, and 
plucked up sufficient courage to thank him for the hours of pleasure 
he had given me. It might have produced a smile. Even a bitter one. 
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Nelle Fisher, Conrad Howle (above) and George 
Hall (right) in two capricious dance moods 
from a production at the Dock Street Theatre 
Charleston, S.C.) last year. The pictures illus- 
trate the theatrical competency and freshness 
which is winning recognition for young modern 
dancers in many places heretofore largely closed 
to the new idiom. Nelle Fisher, whose dancing in 
Martha Graham’s Every Soul Is a Circus will be 
warmly recalled, has appeared at Radio City 
Music Hall. The trio will participate in a winter 
program at the Y.M.H.A. Kaufman Auditorium 
hospitable calling-point for young dancers these 
many years) ) along with Nina Fonaroff, Eleanor 
King, Welland I athrop, Naomi Aleh_ Leaf, 
Elizabeth Waters and their respective groups. 








MARCO MILLIONS WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


The Adams Memorial Theatre at Williams College opened its doors to the 
oublic for the first time last spring with a presentation of Eugene O’Neill’s 
Marco Millions, a Cap and Bells production directed by Max Flowers with 
an original musical score by Robert G. Barrow. A repeat performance graced 
the commencement season which saw the conferring of honorary degrees 
upon four theatre stalwarts — Brooks Atkinson, John Mason Brown, 
Hallie Flanagan and Monty Woolley, the latter an alumnus of Williams. 
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WEBLO RECORD 
Cremonial Costumes of the Pueblo 


Indians, by Virginia More Roedi- 
ga. University of California Press: 


RE must be something about 
the serenity of the Pueblo Indians 
which inspires people who dwell and 
work among them to seek for a 
patience that approaches theirs. So 
much long effort has gone into the 
study of their life, history and reli- 
gon that it would seem as if all that is 
or could be known of them has been 
studied and written down in full. But 
their charm and their mystery re- 
main. And each new searcher who is 
earnest and has learned to wait finds 
sme reward for his labor. 

The latest book on the subject is 
Virginia More Roediger’s Ceremonial 
Costumes of the Pueblo Indians. The 
main portion is given over to the 
study of these costumes as a whole 
and down to the last detail of texture, 

and color, with forty plates (in 
lor) by the author to supplement 
) the narrative. But before this analysis 
begins, there is a concise, selective and 
ticeedingly valuable chapter on the 
history of the Pueblo Indians, the lo- 
ation of their villages, the climate 
and the conquests that influenced 
these locations, the architecture and 

soctai customs and ceremonials 
that have grown out of their place of 
living, their government, their religion 
and the collective organization of all 

r enterprises. 

In his introduction to Miss Roedi- 

get's book, Mr. F. W. Hodge of the 





Southwest Museum says, ‘No re- 
searcher among the Pueblo Indians 
will fail to give this volume his hearty 
commendation.’ And the book merits 
this praise. But there is a sentence in 
Miss Roediger’s own introduction 
which gives the book an even greater 
value: ‘There are not many more 
years during which it will be possible 
to make such a study. The decline [of 
the civilization to which they have 
clung despite several hundred years of 
corruption and suppression by the 
white man] has already set in and the 
contemporaneous state of Pueblo cul- 
ture is one of decay and disintegration.’ 

FREDERICK MORTON 


SHAKESPEARE IN BRIEF 
Mr. Shakespeare of the Globe, by 
Frayne Williams. E. P. Dutton & 


Co.: $5. 
I” WHEN Shakespeare caused Pros- 
pero to break his wand and cast 
his ‘book’ into the bottom of the sea, 
he was symbolizing the close of his 
own career as a dramatist and fore- 
casting the fate of his plays, he proved 
himself a poor prophet indeed. Never 
has any ‘book’ been less drowned 
than the Shakespearean canon; never 
have any facts been more turned 
about, tested, argued, interpreted — 
and invented — than those relating 
to the apparently uneventful life of 
the Stratford playwright. Mr. Frayne 
Williams has taken these familiar 
facts and presented them with a happy 
combination of scholarship, humor 
and readability. To some extent a 
man of the theatre himself — he has 
been connected with various enter- 
prises in London and Los Angeles 
both as actor and director — Mr. 
Williams emphasizes the workshop 
and theatre angle of his subject, re- 
minding us that ‘the library student 
who merely pecks at Shakespeare 
with his eye, loses much of this 
beauty’. He propounds no new or 
startling theories but assembles the 
ever-fascinating material in the form 
of a series of monographs or chapters, 
each devoted to a special phase of the 
poet-playwright’s life and works, 
such as ‘Mr. Shakespeare of the 
Globe’, ‘Shakespeare’s Workshop’, 
‘Verse’, ‘Poems’, etc. The latter part 
of the book brings the subject down 













and drama material - - - 
yet pay NO ROYALTIES! 









100 Non-Royalty 
RADIO PLAYS 


The best in broadcast material—scripts 
by William Saroyan, Lord Dunsany, Hal- 
lie Flanagan, Wilbur Daniel Steele, 
Whit Burnett, Andreas Latzko, Leopold 
Atlas, Philo Higley, Albert Maltz, Bruno 
Frank, Bernard Schoenfeld, Norman Ros- 
ten, etc. Every type of play included. 


704 large pages $4.25 


@ RADIO DAILY: "A cross-section of the 
entire field of radio drama, written by top- 
notch, proved writers.” 


@ GEORGE FREEDLEY: “Excellent anthol- 
ogy of first-class radio plays.” 


@ HENRY BOETTCHER: (Carnegie Insti- 
tute): "A very much needed work, and the 
need has been admirably filled. The selec- 
tion of material is excellent.” 





100 Non-Royalty 
ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Already acclaimed by the leaders of drama 
groups throughout the country as the stand- 
ard work in its field! Written by the most 
successful playwrights and tested in actual 
performance. Ideal for small budget pro- 
duction. Includes every type of play. 


800 large pages $4.25 


@ WALTER PRICHARD EATON: “There 
have surely never been so many one-act 
plays collected in a single volume, and of 
so wide a range. Every amateur group will 
want to own this book.” 


@ KENNETH T. ROWE: “Precisely meets 
the need of thousands of amateur groups.” 


@ PAUL GREEN: 
bringing it out.” 


Compiled by William Kozlenko 
GREENBERG: PUBLISHER 


67 West 44th Street Dept. TA New York City 
AMR ERAN REE RINE 
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“Congratulations on 
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Start the Season 
with a Success 


Time of Your Life 

The Happy Days 

The Beautiful People 

Liberty Jones 

Pigeons and People 

Where the Heart Is 

Delicate Story 

Eight O'Clock Tuesday 

Morning's at Seven 

The Lady Who Came to 
Stay 


Glamour Preferred 

Every Man for Himself 

No Time for Comedy 

Cue for Passion 

Kind Ledy 

The Far Off Hills 

Is Life Worth Living 

When We Are Married 

Leave Her to Heaven 

Love from a Stranger 

Lot's Wife 

Through the Night 

The Romantic Mr. 
Dickens 


The Yellow Jacket 
Blind Alley 

Love's Old Sweet Song 
The Talley Method 
Bats in the Belfry 
Quiet Wedding 
Johnson Over Jordan 
Jupiter Laughs 

Our Town 

Lady in Waiting 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
Ever Since Eve 

In a House Like This 


Cyprienne (Divorgons) 

The Family Reunion 

Blue Jeans 

Naughty Naught 

The Girl from Wyoming 

Another Language 

The Bad Man 

The Barker 

Behold This Dreamer 
(Nude with Pine- 
apple) 

Biography 

Berkeley Square 

The Bishop Misbehaves 

Both Your Houses 

Broadway 

Candlelight 

The Animal Kingdom 

Hote! Universe 

Elizabeth the Queen 

Criminal at Large 

The Haunted House 

The Late Christopher 
Bean 


The Milky Way 
Noah 

Outward Bound 
Remote Control 

The Royal Family 
Reflected Glory 
Creig’s Wife 

The Torchbearers 
There's Always Juliet 
The Vinegar Tree 
This Thing Called Love 
Ladies of the Jury 
Double Door 

The Ninth Guest 


Available in 


Certain Territories 





Mr. and Mrs. North 
Charley’s Aunt 
Philadelphia Story 
Out of the Frying Pan 
Old Acquaintance 
The Male Animal 


Native Son 


Gaslight 


Ah, Wilderness 


When Available 





Claudia 


The 1942 Supplement to our Cata- 
logue of Plays is now ready 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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to modern times with a discussion of 
the various Shakespearean contro- 
versies, excerpts from Shakespearean 
criticism — historic and modern, the 
staging of the plays, and notes on ac- 
tors’ performances. A_ bibliography 
and an index make this one-man com- 
panion to Shakespeare a convenient 
one-volume reference book. 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


LAY DANCE MATERIALS 
Dance: A Basic Educational Tech- 
nique, edited by Frederick Rand 
Rogers. Macmillan: $3.75. 
2 & comPILE a book which will 
glean from the many modes of 
dance training now in vogue the ma- 
terials for a lay educational program 
in dance is in itself an ambitious task. 
The editor, who is president of the 
North American Physical Fitness In- 
stitute, has made it even more ambi- 
tious by his major thesis: ‘dance . . . 
should become once more a basic edu- 
cational technique, because it may 
serve, and probably more rapidly than 
any other single kind of pupil-activity 
teachers now utilize, to transform 
children into more healthy, graceful, 
sensitive, courteous, courageous, co- 
operative, cultured, and charitable 
citizens’. 

A few of the twenty contributors 
share this hope; the rest are content 
to set down within chapter confines 
the methods and techniques of the 
particular kind of dance they espouse. 
It is these latter sections which repay 
study: Anatole Chujoy on ballet; 
Martha Graham on ‘a modern dan- 
cer’s primer for action’; Ted Shawn, 
Jan Veen, Juana de Laban, Grace L. 
Enders, Helen M. Cooper and Pauline 
Chellis on their individual approaches 
to dance. 

There is also a thoughtful ‘dan- 
cer’s critique of dance’ by Miriam 
Winslow, and stimulating essays by 
practising school and college teachers 
of dance. John Martin and Walter 
Terry represent the dance critics. In 
all, these sum up to less than a well- 
thought out and well-organized text- 
book for college courses in dance; that 
awaits the crystallization of which 
this book is a sign and which it will 
help to promote. 

GEORGE BEISWANGER 












From Candles to Footlights, by Mg 6 
vin Schoberlin, with a preface 

Barrett H. Clark. The Old Wut 
Publishing Co., Denver, Coloradg ‘ 
$3.75: * 
The Theater of the Golden Erg; 
California, by George R. MacMj 
Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Tdalgtos 
$5. 
The First Decade of the Bosip? 
Museum, by Claire McGlingy 
Bruce Humphries, Boston: $2.5 


Na0 


1 


- 1s a singular but no less divertig }!# 
fact that the Yankee Nation g | 
most essentially a nation for Amyp [° 
ment; and no matter where theygng | 
in what quarter of the globe they) | 
cate, they invariably carry with the | * 
the germ of dramatic entertainmen! 
So writes, in 1853, an anonymoushe | 
observant commentator in the §}"™ 
Francisco Golden Era, quoted} 
George MacMinn in his voluming | 
study of the early California thea | 
a study which, joined to the ote nt 
similarly detailed volumes of reseand } '*" 
helps to round out the fascinatingad |" 
adventurous picture of Amengi{® 
pioneer stage. Hou 
Though, strictly speaking, Boum)” 
in the decade between 1841 and tip" 
the period of Claire McGlinchee'sm§” u 
ord, can hardly be considered pion“ 
territory, there was undoubtedlya)™ 
element of peril in introducing ® hast 
frivolities of theatre to the moredp? 
nified and austere circles of Bam) 
society. Boston had its theatrs-p°"*S 
the Boston, the Haymarket, thelt Th 
mont, the Howard Athenaeum—#p 
the Boston Museum had a longer cultu 
than any of them, a continuous le 
tory covering more than sixty jap‘ 
from 1841 to 1903. Perhaps its loge? "™ 
ity was due to the fact that ite oc 
mask its lighter aspects behind net 
cultural values of stuffed aniaig’* > 
curios and objets d’art which ind os 
Sully’s painting of ‘Washing F 
Crossing the Delaware’ and 
examples of classic and moderns ” 
ary. The ‘entertainment’ offer 
visitors who came to the Musettt 
pursuit of intellectual stimu 
was at first confined to song, 4 
comic lectures, acrobatics and 
earliest of ‘one-woman shows’, 













































non in ‘The Actress of All Work’. 
» by Me. mre long, however, operetta and 
eface b legitimate appeared, the latter 
Vd Weg : jing toward moral uplift with such 
ays as The Drunkard, or the Fallen 
Teeed which, written expressly for 
4 Boston Museum, opened there in 
Bebruary 1844 and ran for years in 
Becton and all over the country where 
he Temperance Movement was at- 
mpting to combat the Demon Rum. 
t Besim The Drunkard even turned up in the 
Glinche, jd mining camps of Colorado where, 
* $2.50, |. Melvin Schoberlin proves, the 
‘diverts flankee instinct for entertainment 
Jation a bought theatre into being pee 
yr Amug |2*2S consisted of little more than 
hey gue mudstreets, canvas houses and wooden 
© they | tacks: Mr. Schoberlin calls his book 
Py 5 Biography of the Pike’s Peak 
Linmeng’ | "eatre, 1859-1876 , and it has, in- 
mous be ieed, something of the verve and raci- 
the @ poss of an affectionate life-story. 
voted fused on contemporary newspaper 
stumingg f counts, on letters, diaries and other 
a theate frst-hand material, it brings vividly 
the othe » the imagination that world of ad- 
f researd, venturous, hard-working, hard-hit- 
ating wd jE MEN who, seeking gold, founded 
Amenai}® empire. Central City’s Opera 
Howse, recently restored and now 
g, Bost the nucleus of an annual summer 
and tit istival, has brought vividly to mind 
chee’s mt 
dpi 
btedly# 
ucing tt 


20k 

















fa ultra-romantic period in American 
sage history, and Mr. Schoberlin’s 
nok will be welcome to everyone who 
lushad his curiosity aroused by that 
more & ghost theatre, and others like it which 
of Bamgt! remain in the deserted mining 
heatre- pes of the west. 
 theleg [he theatre, which to the westward 
a mvelers represented so much of the 
longerieg culture these pioneers had been forced 
pleave behind them, was an integral 
part of the social development of Cali- 


ruous be 


! ww 
sa fomia as well as Colorado. With all 
t ite tscrudities, the theatre was a civiliz- 


chind ng force, a huge step forward from 

ar-room entertainment in which 
tusually originated. Mr. MacMinn 
nhis book on the California theatre 
Mas, like Mr. Schoberlin, had recourse 
© contemporary material — news- 
papers, letters, playbills, etc. — to 
mild a word picture that begins 
ironologicalily where the Colorado 
ord stops, covering chiefly the 
tars from 1859 to 1876. He has un- 
bvered much interesting matter re- 


THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


lating to early efforts at I EE — 
local pioneer and mining life on the | 


stage. Though the legitimate reper- 
tory everywhere was much the same 

Shakespeare (Richard III, Othello, 
Hamlet were great favorites), Riche- 
lieu, Mazeppa, The Lady of Lyons, 
William Tell, etc., and the farces that 
always accompanied high tragedy — 
there were occasional attempts at 
indigenous drama, such as ‘Old 
Block’s’ 4 Live Woman in the Mines 
described by Mr. MacMinn, and 
Pat Casey's Night Hands, a ‘Pike’s 
Peak Opera’ written by that spec- 
tacular actor and ex-miner, Mike 
Dougherty. 

All three of these books are gener- 
ously illustrated and are well equipped 
with indexes and notes, but it is the 
impression that they give of a lively, 
inexhaustible theatre life, set against 
an equally dramatic background, 
which gives them their special charm. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 
Premiéres 


Great Names and How They are Made, 


by Thoda Cocroft. Dartnell (Chicago): | 


$3. Backstage and offstage jottings 

trivia and otherwise — by a press 
agent whose assignments and recol- 
lections have ranged from Mrs. Fiske 
to Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh. 


Forgotten People, by George I. Sanchez. 
University of New Mexico: $2. A study 
of the ‘native’ population of Spanish 
extraction in Taos, New Mexico. 

Designing for Moving Pictures, by Ed- 


ward Carrick. Studio 
$3.50. A practical manual in the ‘How 





Publications: | 


to Do It’ series, by the son of Gordon 


Craig who is a designer in his own 
right. 


The Play’s the Thing, by Foseph Mer- | 


sand; The American Drama, 1930 
1940, by Foseph Mersand. The Modern 
Chapbooks: $2 each. Acknowledgeable 
essays on the appreciation of drama 
and on plays and playwrights of to- 
day, originally published in a high 
school magazine and in The Players 
Magazine. 


How to Put on a Play, by Garrett H. 
Leverton. Home Institute: $.15. 








DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
PRODUCING THE PLAY 

John Gassner 

together with 

NEW TECHNICIAN'S HANDBOOK 

Philip Barber $3.25 
THE HANDBOOK ANNUAL OF THE 

THEATRE 1940-41 

Wilbur Dingwel! 2.50 

CAROLINA FOLK PLAYS 
(collected in 1 volume) 

ed. Frederick H. Koch 3.50 
THE HIGHLAND CALL 

Paul Green 2.50 
THE WOOKEY 

Frederick Hazlitt Brennan 2.00 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 

Owen Davis 75 
THE LADY WHO CAME TO STAY 

Kenneth White 75 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 




















Books of the Theatre 








Plays, Biography, Criticism, History, Etc. 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND RARE 
Books of all Publishers 
Send for new Fall {1941} Cata- 
logue of Many Desirable and 
Hard-to-Find-W hen- 
Wanted Items 


R. ROWLAND DEARDEN 
P. O. Box 245, Jenkintown, Penna. 































WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire. 
Please write us stating “Wants.” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN 
Station O, Box 22 


HUNTERS 
New York City 


BOOK 

















BIND your 194] issues of 
THEATRE ARTS 


volumes, with index, $5.00 


December 20th. We will 
ssue free. Missing 1941 


Send us y before 
supply 194] 
numbers supplied at 35 cents each. 


Opies 


the December, 


If you have other complete years they can also be bound 
at this time ot $5.00 per quote prices on 
missing numbers. 

THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 East 49th Street New York, N. Y. 


yeor. We will 
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From the book Martha Graham by Barbara Morgan (copyright by Duell, Sloan & Pearce) 











AMERICAN PROVINCIALS ACT OF JUDGMENT 


Short of filming the entire dance, there is no better method of recording the 
substance of great dance compositions than that devised by Barbara Mor 
gan in a book, Martha Graham, Sixteen Dances in Photographs, just off the 
press. For the volume Martha Graham selected the works which to her rep- 
resent the sum of her achievement to date. Depending on the length and 
significance of the dance, each is presented in from two to a dozen photo- 
graphs designed, as the author states in her introduction, ‘to arrest time and 
to capture the dance at its visual peak’. Above is one of such moments taken 
from a solo and group work done in the early thirties. 














I the Wyckoff School 


Stage and Art Crafts 


ALEXANDER WYCKOFF, Director 


Juo-Yeor Professional Courses in Stage Setting 
and Costume Design 













Evening Technical Courses for Teachers. 


Gagecra!t Costume, Marionettes, Dioramas, and 
Testile Decoration. 
(20 minutes from New York City) 


684 Undercliff Ave., Edgewater, N. J. 


Telephone: Cliffside 6-4369 
George H. Littlefield, Registrar 












MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


8.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 


man Memorial Theatre 








MUPILEAWS Re fllviene 







ACTING, DIRECTING 
PRODUCTION, DESIGN 


porwry | Theatre for Advanced Students 


Riteemestion: acme Dale Spoor, Registrar 
.T.A.,G 


[INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 






WANT TO BE IN PICTURES? 
OR ON STAGE OR RADIO? 


More players have gone to successful screen 
careers from the Playhouse than from any other 
single source. Graduates also in stage and 
radio work, as well as many employed profit- 
ably as directors and teachers of drama. We 
produce 60 plays every year before paying 
audiences in $650,000 theatrical plant. For pro- 
fessional training with practical application, 
come to Pasadena Playhouse. 
Midwinter class starts February 2, 1942 








Write General Manager now for illustrated catalog. GEORGE REEVES 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE ‘sitsssz‘cs.iz2° 


33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE © PASADENA ¢ CALIFORNIA 














Founded 
1894 


Cultural and Theatre Arts 


Where techniques for expressional arts 
| ‘ fi d (off shores of Cape Cod) 
and living are graciously integrate Attractive vacational aspects (private bathing 


DRAMA DANCE VOCAL oute. hada 
LIGHT OPERA MUSIC 1. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 


a. Second oldest Summer Theatre in U. S. 
SPEECH b. Acting opportunities for qualifying students 
2. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE 
Theatre Workshop 
Voice, Dancing, Acting, Directing 


GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director... CHARLES F. PRICKETT, General Manager 
THEATRE 


RIC and SCHOOL 


ENTERPRISES 


On beautiful Martha's Vineyard Island, Mass. 


S3ist year 


Professional courses include New York appearances 
while learning. Fall terms now opening. 


STAGE ® SCREEN * RADIO ® TELEVISION — program —— plays, scenes, radio 
eature 

Alviene training recommended by Cecil de Mille, The Bandbox Theatre (for advanced student- 
Nelson Eddy, Katharine Cornell, N. Y. Teachers College actors) 

Guidance Laboratory Radio (microphone technique, acting, ad lib, 


interviewing, advertising, commentators) 
3. SPECIALIZED COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Address (Mr.) Phidelah Rice 
286T Clark Road, Brookline, Massachusetts 


Summer Theatre, East Northport, L. I. 
Separate Children’s Dept. 
For Catalog write: Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broadway, at 57 St., New York City 























High Schools, 


technician. 


A Special 
CLASS SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


Valuable as a text and supplemen- 
tary reading for Universities, Dra- 
matic Groups, Colleges, Study Clubs, 
Theatre Workshops. 
Instructive to every student plan- 


ning a career as actor, playwright or 


Theatre Arts. Ine. 


to 


Theatre Arts 


IN GROUPS OF EIGHT OR MORE — $2.50 


(Regularly $3.50) 


With a class subscription a free 
Teacher’s Chart is sent to teachers 
each month a day in advance of the 
magazine. It is designed to provide 
a survey of features in each issue of 
THEATRE ARTS adaptable to 


class work and study. 





Write for free sample Teacher’s Chart 








When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 

















[ weve, (| RECENT 
Name TOP RANKING PLAYS 


LADIES IN RETIREMENT LITTLE FOXES 

FLIGHT TO THE WEST THUNDER ROCK 

MY DEAR CHILDREN RETREAT TO PLEASUR 
FLYING GERARDOS 


Restricted Releases 


BE YOUR GUIDE TOA GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE SKYLARK 
VILLAGE GREEN THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNR 


Better Figure | Christmas One-Acts 


This name stands for style, for sat- STAR ETERNAL— Olive Price. Plea for universal Brotherhood. 

isfaction and for skill. Created by a BUILDER OF CHRISTMAS FIRES— Melba G. Hoffmann. Lively Fontay 
sculptor-designer who knows figures LA POSADA—Agnes Emelie Peterson. Colorful Mexican Play. 
THEY’LL NEVER LOOK THERE—Jean Lee Latham. Family comedy, 





Leem asl M&M Sa 


a 


as well as fashions, foundations by 


Maiden Form are made only from 
the finest of materials, by the most || School and College rams 
| 


skilled of workers. Maiden Form’s || SOLO READINGS FOR RADIO AND 
CLASS WORK PRIMER OF STAGECh 
CURRENT CONTEST READINGS LABORATORY STAGE 








brassieres, girdles and one - piece 
foundations are designed to mould 


to perfection —and to continue to do SEND FOR FREE BASIC CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID PLAYS || 
AND 1941-1942 SUPPLEMENT . 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
6 East 39th Street New York, N.Y, | 


so, even after months of wear. No 
wonder so many thousands of wom- 
en insist on seeing this name, when 


i buying foundation garments. 






























L1GHIM 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 






Ot THEATRE ARTS, published monthly at New York, 
N. Y. for October 1, 1941 


STATE OF NEW YORK sa.: 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Icdith J. R. Isaacs 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that she is the Editor of the THEATRE ARTS 
and that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, to 
wit: | 
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1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, iT j 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: | Bu etin on Request | 3 
Publisher, Theatre Arts, Inc., 40 East 49th St., New York Bl 
|| City; Editor, Edith J. R. Isaacs, 40 Fast 49th St., New 5 

York City; Managing Kditor, Hermine Rich Isaacs, 40 UNION CONNECTOR 

East 49th St.,. New York City; Business Manager, none . 

2. That the owners are: Theatre Arts, Inc., 40 East 49th 412 West 48th Street, New York @ 

St.. New York City; Stark Young, 40 Fast 49th St., New | 
York City; Kenneth Macgowan, 40 bast 49th St., New Circle 6-8190 


York City; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 40 Fast tyth St., New York 
City; Edgar A. Levy, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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T HAPPENS ON ICE 


at America’s Only Ice Theatre 


CENTER Theatre, Rockefeller Center, CO 5-5474 


bres. (Exc. Mon.) at 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:40; 
gun, at 3. 501 seats for all performances at 50¢. 
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MAGNIFICENT! . . . TRIUMPHANT!” 


—Brooks Atkinson, N. Y. 


GERTRUDE 
LAWRENCE 


in the musical play 


LADY in the DARK 


ALVIN THEATRE 


52d Street, West of Broadway 
Matinees Wednesdays and Saturdays 
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PRESENTING 


A NEW SERIES OF 


oLihertyphon e 


Some of the outstanding and important 
features of these new models for 1942: Fre 
quency Modulation radio with silent tuning 

International Short-Wave with band 
spread for more accurate and easy tuning 

Single and Dual High-Fidelity dynamic 
speaker systems . . . Single and Dual amplifier 
systems .. . Newest automatic record-changer 
with balanced tone arm ¢ Illustrated above 
i the 18th Century chair-side —it is but one of 
twelve exclusive custom-built Libertyphones 


LIBERTY MUSIC SHOPS 


Pa Madison Ave. at 50th St.- 773-5 Fifth Ave 
(Savoy Plaza) - 795 Madison Ave. at 67th St. 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
| New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 
Plays reviewed in this 
marked ws 


issue are 


ON THE BOARDS 
LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939 


Clarence Day’s beguiling book turned 
into warm and hilarious comedy by Russel 


Crouse and Howard Lindsay who acts 

Father te Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie. 
NEW HELLZAPOPPIN (Dec. 11, 1039) 

1940 version of Olsen and Johnson's 


rowdy revue with stooge accompaniment. 


PANAMA HATTIE (Oct. 
Ethel Merman zestful 


1940) finds 
and debonair in a 


30, 





gay Cole Porter score with dances by 
Robert Alton, decor and costumes by 
Raoul Péne Du Bois —all under B. G. 
De Syvlva's magic wand. 

THE CORN IS GREEN (Nor. 26, 1940) by 


Emlyn Williams tells Welsh boy's 
education in terms of a gay and moving 
drama. Ethel Barrvmore wins honors in a 
role demanding depth and sincerity, sup- 
ported by Richard Waring. Directed and 
produced by Herman Shumilin. 


ot a 





PAL JOEY (Dec. 1940 
of the fabulous John O’ Hara hoofer turned 
into an unusual musical show by the com- 
bined efforts of George Abbott, Rodgers 
and Hart, Jo Mielziner and Robert Alton. 
George Tapps plays the agile and amorous 


25, 


Joey. 

MY SISTER EILEEN (Dec. 26, 1940) be- 
guiling and hilarious comedy set in the 
Greenwich Village basement ‘studio’ of 
the sisters whose adventures were origi 
nally recorded by Ruth McKenney. George 
Kaufman spins the Chodorov and Fields 
script to success, with Shirley Booth in 
high fettle. 

ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10) 
homicide becomes side-splitting — faree 


when Josephine Hull and Jean Adair are 
involved with Boris Karloff in Joseph O., 
Kesselring’s mad plot. 
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OSCAR SERLIN presenrs CLARENCE DAY'S 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


Made into a play by . 
HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE 


NEW YORK — EMPIRE THEATRE 


















AFD “A HONEY 
Gs OF A SHOW" 
—Walter Winchell 


) MY SISTER 
EILEEN 
The Riotous Laugh Hit 


BILTMORE THEATRE 
A4Tth St., West of Broadway Ci 6-9353 


Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:40 
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The Theatre Guild and 
The Playwrights’ Company present 


Yale’ 
Helen Hayes 


in Maxwell Anderson's New Play 


Candle inthe Wind 
Staged by Alfred Lunt 


Shubert Theatre 44th St., W. Broadway 
Evgs. 8:35. Mats. Thurs. & Set. 2:35. Cir. 6-5990 
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“ROUSING DRAMA— 
BRILLIANTLY ACTED.” 


— Atkinson, Times 


MAX GORDON presents 
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GEORGE F. KAUFMAN 
and EDNA FERBER 
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| See for Yourself (continued) 
LADY IN THE DARK (Jan. 23) Gertrude 


Lawrence radiant as the psychoanalyzed 
lady, singing Ira Gershwin’s gay lyrics to 
Kurt Weill’s adroit music on Harry Horn- 
er’s kaleidoscopic stage. 


CLAUDIA (Feb. 12) tells a simple story ol 
human relations with skill, humor and 
emotion. Directed by the author, Rose 
Franken, it is excellently performed by 
a cast including Frances Starr, Dorothy 
McGuire as Claudia, and Donald Cook. 


WATCH ON THE RHINE (April 1 
Lillian Hellman’s ‘vital, eloquent and 
compassionate’ play winner of the 


Critics’ Award. Directed by Herman 
Shumlin with Paul Lukas as the German 
anti-Nazi, Lucile Watson and Mady 
Christians. 


IT HAPPENS ON ICE (July 15) second 
edition, with Hedi Stenuf, Skippy Baxter, 
the Four Bruises and Betty Atkinson. 
Sets and cost umes by Norman Bel Geddes. 
Staging, Gene Snyder. Producers, Sonja 
Henie and Arthur Wirtz. 


THE WOOKEY (Sept. ro) by Frederick 
Hazlitt Brennan. Cockney London 
caustic, humorous, unbeatable —- strik- 


ingly personified by Edmund Gwenn, with 
Heather Angel, Norah Howard, Carol 
Goodner providing laughter and tears in 
a war-torn set of Jo Mieiziner’s devising. 


THE HEARTH (Sept. 716) 
Brock Pemberton, in playful mood, pro- 
vides two endings, crockery and gifts to 
sauce a mild mystery by Parker W. 
Fennelly. 


*BEST FOOT FORWARD (Oct. 1) musical 
comedy with book by John Cecil Holm, 
sets by Jo Mielziner and dances by Gene 
Kelly. Producer, George Abbott. 


*CANDLE IN THE WIND (Oct. 22) by 
Maxwell Anderson, with Helen Haves. 
Staged by Alfred Lunt with Jo Mielziner 

Producers, Theatre Guild and the 

Playwrights’ Company. 


THE LAND IS BRIGHT (Oct. 28) by Edna 
Ferber and George S. Kaufman, staged by 
the latter with Arnold Moss, Martha 
Sleeper and Phyllis Povah in the cast. Sets 
by Jo Mielziner; costumes by Irene Shar- 
aff. Producer, Max Gordon. 


sets. 


LET’S FACE IT! (Oct. 29) musical comedy 
by Herbert and Dorothy Fields, starring 
Danny Kaye. Songs by Cole Porter; 
Harry Horner scenery; staging by Edgar 
MacGregor. Vinton Freedley, producer. 


HIGH KICKERS (Oct. 37) musical comedy 
by Bert Kalmar, Harry Ruby and George 
Jessel, the latter with Sophie Tucker in the 
cast. Sets by Nat Karson, with dances by 
Carl Randall. Producers: Alfred Bloom- 
ingdale and the Jessel Company. 


THE MAN WITH THE BLOND HAIR 
Nov. 4) written and staged by Norman 
Krasna, with Eleanor Lynn, Rex Williams 
and Dora Weissman. Scenery by Hloward 
Bay; Martin Jurow, producer. 


BLITHE SPIRIT (Nov. 5) a farce by Noel 
Coward, with Clifton Webb, Peggy Wood, 
Leonora Corbett and Mildred Natwick in 
the Scenery by Stewart Chaney; 
staged and produced by John C. Wilson. 


cast. 


THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 
Nov. 8) by Aubrey Noel Langley, with 
Pauline Lord, Nicholas Joy, Frank Albert- 
son and Karen Morley in the cast. Sets by 
Raymond Sovey. Directed and produced 


by Alfred de Liagre, Jr. 





CLOSED 


GHOST FOR SALE (Sept. 29-Oct. 4) 
"MR. BIG (Sept. 30—Oct. 4 
*ANNE OF ENGLAND (Oct. 
*GOOD NEIGHBOR (Oct. 21 


p IT) 


*AH, WILDERNESS! (Oct. 2 25 

*VIVA O'BRIEN (Oct. 9-25 

*AS YOU LIKE IT (Oct. 20-25 

*ALL MEN ARE ALIKE (Oct. 7 Nor. 7) 


LOOKING FORH AR) 


SPRING AGAIN, comedy by Bertrap 
Bloch and Isabel Leighton, with Grace 
George and C. Aubrey Smith in the cast 
Produced by Guthrie McClintie. 


MACBETH, co-starring Maurice Evans 
and Judith Anderson. Staged by My 
garet Webster with incidental score by 
Lehman Engel, scenery by Samuel La, 
and costumes by Lemuel Ayers. Produce 
Maurice Evans. 


THEATRE, dramatization by Guy Bolts 
of Somerset Maugham’s novel, with Cy. 
nelia Otis Skinner in the lead. Scenery 
by Donald Oenslager; John Golden, dire. 
tor and producer. 


LITTLE DARK HORSE, Theresa He 
burn’s translation of an André Birabeay 
comedy, with Fred Keating in the ag 
Settings, John Koenig; direction, Melyik 
Burke; producers, Donald Blackwell ang 
Raymond Curtis. 


PLAY WITH FIRE, murder play by 
ward Percy, with Henry Hull. Raymond 
Sovey sets. Staged and produced 
Reginald Denham. 


RING AROUND ELIZABETH, by Char 
Armstrong, with Jane Cowl and McKay 
Morris. Sets by Raymond Sovey. Staged 
by William Schorr, co-producer with Alles 
Boretz and Alfred Bloomingdale. 


JUNIOR MISS, Sallv Benson stories in Te 
New Yorker dramatized by Joseph Fieks 
and Jerome Chodorov. Cast include 
Philip Ober, Alexander Wirkland, Fra 
cesca Bruning and Patricia Peardon ij 
title role). Staging, Moss Hart; scener 
Frederick Fox. Producer, Max Gordon. 


HOPE FOR A HARVEST, by Sophe 
lreadwell, with Fredric March an 
Florence Eldridge. Staging by Lester Vail 
Scenery by Watson Barratt. Producer: 
The Theatre Guild. 


FIVE CHELSEA LANE, by Patrick Hami 
ton, with Edith Barrett, Vincent Pre 
Leo G. Carroll in the cast. Sets by Lemu 
Ayres. Staged and produced by Shepart 
Traube. 


SONS O’ FUN, a ‘full brother’ to Hal 
apoppin, with Olsen, Johnson and Carme 
Miranda. Scenery, Raoul Péne Du Bos 
dances, Robert Alton; staging, Edward 
Durvea Dowling. Producers: Olsen a 
Johnson. 


BANJO EYES, Eddie Cantor in a musi 
comedy by John Cecil Holm, Joe (uillas 
and Izzy Ellison, with songs by Verne 
Duke and John Latouche. Harry Horner 
scenery; Charles Walters dances; stag® 
bv Hassard Short. Albert Lewis, product 


BY NIGHT, by Clifford Odes 
lallulah Bankhead, Joseph Set 
Len 3 Cobb, Katherine Lock 
heading the Cast. Lee Strasberg js Uk 
director, Boris Aronson, designer. 1 
ducer: Billy Rose. 


THE RI\ ALS, second ot the Pheatre Guill 
Revival Series. with Mary Boland, Walte 
Hampden, Bobby Clark. Directed by Ew 
Le Gallienne in Watson Barratt s se 
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